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POETRY. 
GIRL OF SAVONA.—BY wW. F. HAWLEY. 
Written for the Albion. 


Girl of Savona, O fly, fly with me! 
Swift is our bark on the dark se ocean— 
White are our sails as the waves of the sea, 
When summer-winds raise them in harmless commo- 
tion:— 
Fly from the land of the orange and vine— 
Girl of Savona, say, wilt thou be mine ? 


Fear not the waves ofthe foam crested deep— 
Fear not the winds by the 
The waves shall arise but to lull thee to sleep, 
And the winds to bring airsfrom the spice groves at 
even: 
Fiy from the land of the orange and vine— 
Girl of Savona, say, wilt thou be mine? 


Dream not of fruitage of crimson and gold, 
Of the broad vine, or thy own belov'd 
ina day thy fair fruitage is old 
Alas, in a day thy fair fruitage is : 
And thy re fi are dead in thine ever-green bowers! 


Fly from the land of tke orange aud vine— 7 


Girl of Savona, say, witt thou be mine ? 


Girl of Savona, O heed not the wind— : 
And sigh not for flowers that arise but to perish! 
The storms of the heart shall be all left behind, 
While its fruits and its celicate flowers we cherish! 
Fly from the land of the orange and vine— 
Girl of Savona, say, wilt thou be mine ? 


SELECT TALES. 

From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
BRINGING UP LEE-WAY. 

[Cringle having escaped from his dangerous expe- 
dition up the Elbe, and again got on board his ship, 
the reading of the log was continued by Mr. Aaron 
Bang. 

After dinner we carried on very much as usual, 
although the events of the previous day had their 
natural effect; there was little mirth, and no loud 
laughter. Once more we all turned in, the calm still 
continuing, the next morning after breakfast, friend 
Aaron took to the log again, 

**Let me see—‘Heligoland light—north and by 
west’—so many leagues. All leather and prunelia 
to me, ‘Tom—‘wind bafiling—weather hazy—Lady 
Passengers on deck for the first time.” What! the 

lump little partridges formerly mentioned, ‘Tum?’ 
nodded. 

“Arrived in the Downs—ordered by signal from 
the guard-ship to proceed to Portsmouth. Arrived 
at Spithead—ordered to fit to receive a general offi- 
cer, and six pieces of field artillery, and a Spanish 
Ecclesiastic, the Canon of ——.” 

“Plenty of great guns, ‘l'om, at any rate—a regu- 
Jar park of artillery, Pray, what was the calibre of, 
the Spanish Priest’—was he a long gun, or a short 
gun, a brass cannon, ov acarronade?” 

** He was a very pleasant, stout litle man,” said 
I. ” 

** Oh—-a bomb, I suppose.” 

** Received General **** and his wife, and Aid- 
de-camp, and two poodle-dogs, one white man-ser- 
vant, one Llack ditto, and the Canon of ——, and the 
six nine-pound ficld-pieces, and sailed for the Cove 
of Cork. 

“It was blowing hard as we stood in for the Old 
Head of Kinsale—pilot boat breasting the foaming 
surge like a sea-gull—‘Carrol Cove’in her tiny main- 
sail—pilot jumped into the main ehannel—bottle of 
ram swung by the lead line into the boat—all very 
clever, 

“Ran in, and anchored under Spike Island. A 
line-of-batule ship, and three frigates, and a number 
of merchantmen at anchor—men of war lovely craft 
~~bands playing—a good deal of the pomp and cir- 
eumstance of war. In the evening, Mr. ‘Treenail, 
the second licutenant, sent for me. 

***Mr. Cringle,’ said he, ‘you have an uncle in 
Cork, I believe?” 

**“*Tam going there on duty to-night; dare say, 
if you asked the Captain to let you accompany me, 
he would do so.? This was too good an offer not to 
be taken advantage of. I plucked up courage, made 
my bow, asked leave, and got it; and the evening 
found my friend, the lieutenant, and myself, altera 
ride of three hours, during which I, for one, had my 
bottom sheathing greviously rubbed, and a consider- 
able botheration at crossing the Ferry at Passage, 
safe in our Inn at Cork. 1 soon found out that the 
object of my superior officer was to gain information 
amongst the crimp shops, where ten men who had 
run from one of the West Indiamen, waiting at Cove 
for convoy, were stowed away, but [ was not tet far- 
ther into the secret; so I set out to pay my visit, and 
after passing a pleasant evening with our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Job Cringle, the Lieutenant dropped in 
upon us about nine o’clock. He was heartily wel- 
comed, and under the plea of our being obliged to 


return to the ship early next morning, we soon took 
leave and returned to the Inn. As 1 was turning into 
the public-room, the door was open. I could see it 
full of blowsy-faced monsters, glimmering and jab- 
bering, through the mist of hot brandy, grog, and 
gin-twist; with poodle Benjamins, and great-coats, 
and cloaks of all sorts and sizes, steaming on their 
pegs, with barcelonas and comforters, and damp tra- 
velling caps of seal skin, and blue cloth, and tartan, 
arranged above the same. Nevertheless, such a so- 
ciety in my juvenile estimation, during my short es- 
capade from the middy’s berth, had its charms, and 
I was rolling in with a tolerable swagger, when Mr. 
Treenail pinched my arm. 

*** Mr. Cringle, come here, into my room.’ 

** From the way in which he spoke, L imagined, in 
my innocence, that his room was at my elbow; but 
no such thing—we had to ascend a long, and not 
over-clean staircase, to the fourth floor, before we 
were shown into a miserable double-bedded 
room. So soon as we had entered, the Lieutenant 
shut the door. 

*** Tom,’ said he, ‘1 have taken a faney to you, 
nd therefore L applied for leave to bring you with 
me, but | must expose you to some danger, and, I 
will allow, not altogether in a very creditable way 
either. You must enact the spy for a short space. — 
I did not like the notion, certainly, but I had little 
time for consideration.’ 

“** Here,’ he continued—‘here is a bundle.’ He 
threw it on the floor. * You must rig in the clothes 
it contains, and make your way into the celebrated 
crimp shop in the neighbourhhood, and pick up all 
the information you can regarding the haunts ot the 
pressuble men at Cove, especially with regard to the 
ten seamen, who have run from the West Indiaman 
we left below. You know the Admiral has forbid- 
den pressing in Cork,so you must contrive to frighten 
the blue jackets down to Cove, by representing your- 
self as an apprentice of one of the merchant vessels, 
who had ruo from the indentures, and that you had 
narrowly escaped from a press-gan this very night 
here.” 

*I made no seruples, but forthwith arrived myself 
inthe slops contained in the bundle; in a second-hand 
pair of shag trowsers, red flannel shirt, coarse blue 
cloth jacket, and no waistcoat. 

*** Now,’ said Mr. ‘lreenail, ‘stick a quid of to- 
bacco in your cheek, and take the cockade out of 
your hat; or stop, leave it, and ship this striped wool- 
len nightcap so, and come a'ong with me.” 

** We left the house, and walked balfa mile down 
what we calla Key, but an Irishman a Kay, and 
with some show of reason surely, when we both spell 
it Quay.” 

_** Presently we arrived before a kind of low grog- 
shop—a bright lamp was flaring in the breeze at 
the door, one of the panes of the glass of it being 
broken. 

** Before L entered, Mr. Treenail took me to one 
side, ‘fom, Cringle, you must go into this 
crimp shop, pass yourse}f off for an apprentice of the 
Guava, bound for Trinidad, and pick up all the 
knowledge you can regarding the whereabouts of the 
men, for we are, as you know, cruelly ill manned, 
and must replenish as we best may.’ If entered the 
house, after having agreed to rejoin my superior of- 
ficer, as soon as 1 considered I had obtaine:! my uob- 
ject. L rapped at the inner door, in which there was 
a small unglazed aperture cut, about four inches 
squar-; and | now, for the first time, perceived that 
4a strong glare of light was cast into the lobby, where 
I stood, by a large argand, with a brilliant reflector, 
that like a magazine lantern had been morticed into 
the bulkhead, at a height of about two feet above the 
door in which the spy-hole was cut. My first signal 
was notattended to; L rapped again,and looking round 
t noticed Mr. ‘Treenail flitting backwards and for- 
wards across the door-way, in the rain, with his pale 
face and sharp uose, with the sparkling drop at the 
end on’t, gianeing in the light of the lamp. 1 heard 
4 step within, and a very pretty face now appeared at 
the wicket. 

“** Who are you saking here, ah please ye?? 

*** No one in partieular, my dear, but if you don’t 
let me in, I shall be lodged in jail befor five minutes 
be over.’ 

*** Tean’t help that, young man,’ said she; ¢ but 
where are ye from, darling?’ 

** «Hush!—I am run from the Guava, now lying 
at the Cove.’ 

** © Qh,’ said my beauty, ‘come in;’ and she opened 
the door, but still kept it on the chain in such a way, 
that although by bobbing, I crept and slid in beneath 
it, yeta Tee es man could not possibly have 
squeezeM himself through. The instant I entered, 
the door was once more banged to, and the next 
moment I was ushered into the kitchn, a room about 
fourteen feet square, with a well sanded floor, a huge 
dresser on one side, and over against it a respectable 
show of pewter dishes in racks against the wall.— 
There was a long stripe of a deal table in the middle 


of the room—but no table-cloth—at the bottom of 


which sata large, bloated, brandy, or rather whiskey- 
faced savage, dressed in a shabby great-coat of the 
hodden gray worn by the Irish peasartry, dirty swan- 
down vest, and greasy corduroy breeches, worsted 
stockings, and well-patched shoes; he was smoking 
2 long pipe. Around the table sat a dozen seamen, 
from whose wet jackets and trowsers the heat of the 
blazing fire, that roared up the chimney, sent up a 
smoky steam that cast ahalo round the lamp, which 
stauk abominably of coarse whale oil, and depending 
trom the roof, hung down within two feet ofthe table. 
hey were, generally speaking, hard weather-bea- 
ten-looking men, and the greater proportion half, or 
more than half drank. When I entered, 1 walked 
up to the landlord. 

***Yo ho, my young un, whence and whither 
bound my hearty?? 

“** The first don’t signify much to you,’ said I, 
* seeing Ll have wherewithal in the locker to pay my 
shot; and as tothe second, of that hereafter; so, old 
boy, let’shave some grog, and then say if you can 
ship me with one of them colliers that are lying 
alongside the quay ?? 

** My eye, what a lot of brassthat small chap has!” 
grumbled mine host. ‘* Why, may lad, we shall see 
to-morrow morning; but you gammons so bad aout 
the rhine, that we must prove you a bit; so, Kate, 
my dear—to the pretty girl who had let me in— 
‘score a pint of rum against Why, what is 
your name?? 

“ * What’s that to you?? rejoined I, ‘ let’s have the 
drink, and don’t doubt but the shiners shall be forth- 
coming. 

‘** Hurrah !? shoated the party, most of them now 
very Upsy. So the rum was produced forthwith, and 
as I lighted a pipe and filled a glass of swizzle, 1 
— in, * Messmates, I hope you have all shipp- 
ed?’ 

*** No, we han’t, said some of them. 

** ‘Nor shall we be in any burry, boy,’ said others. 

** * Bo as you please, but I shall, as soon as 1 can, 
I know; and I recommend all of you making your- 
selves scarce to-night, and keeping a bright look- 
out. 

boy, why?? 

“*Simply because have just escaped a press- 
gang, by bracing sharp up at the corner of the street 
and shoving into this dark alley here.’ 

“This called torth another volley of oaths and 
unsavoury exclamatiuns, and all was bustle and con- 
fusion, and packing up of bundles, and Settling of 
reckonings. 

“ * Where,’ said oneof the seamen, ‘ where do you 
goto, mylad?? 

*** Why, if I can’t get shipped to-night, I shall 
trundle down t» Cove immediately, so as to cross at 
Passage before. day-light, and take my chance of 
shipping with some of the outward-bound that are 
to sail, if the wind holds, the day after to-morrow. 
Theve is to be no pressing when blue Peter flies at 
fore—and that was hoisted this afternoon, I know, 
and the foretopsai! will be loose to-morrow.’ 

*“*D—n my wig, but the small chap is right,’ 
roared one, 

** “Pvea bloody great mind to godown with him,’ 
stuttered another, after several unavailing attempts 
to weigh from the bench where he had brought him- 
self to anchor. 


*« ‘Hurrah!’ yelled a third, as he hugged me, and 
nearly suffocated me with his maudling caresses, 
‘I trundles wid you to, my darling, by the piper.’ 

‘‘Have with you, boy—have with you,’ shouted 
half-a dozen uther voices, while each struck his 
oaken twig through the handkerchief that held his 
bundle, and shouldered it, clasping his straw-or tar- 
paulen hat, with a slap on the crown, on one side of 
his head, and staggering and swaying about under 
the influence of the poteen, and slapping his thigh, 
as he bent double, laughing like to split himself, till 
the water ran over his cheeks feom his drunken half- 
shut eyes, and while jets of tobacco juice were 
squirting in all directions, 

“I paid the reckoning, urging the party to proceed 
ell the while, and indicating Pat Doolan’s at the 
Cove as a rendezvous; and promising to overtake 
them before they reached Passage, 1 parted company 
at the the corner of the street, and rejoined the lieu- 
tenant, and went on board. 


IMPRESSING. 

“It was about half-pxst ten o’clock, and I was pre- 
paring to turn in, when the master at arms called 
down to me,— ‘ 

** “Mr. Cringle, you are wanted in the gun room.’ 
“I puton my jacket again; and immediately pro- 
c2eded thither, and on my way I noticed a group of 
seamen, standing on the starboard gangway, dressed 
In pea jackets, under which by the light of a lantern 
carried by one of them, I could see they were all 
armed with a pistol and cutlass. They appeared in 
great glee, and as they made way for me,I could 
hear one fellow whisper. ‘There goes the litile 


beagle.” When I entered the gun-room, the first 


lieuteuant, master, and purser, were sitting smoking 
and enjoying themselves over a glass of cold grog — 
the gunner taking the watch on deck—the doctor 
was piping any thing but mellifluously on the double 
fiageolet, while the Spanish Priest and the Aic-de- 
Camp to the General, were playing at chess, and 
wrangling in bad French. I could hear Mr. Treenail 
rumbling and stumbling in his State-room, as he ac- 
coutred himself in a jacket similar to those .of the 
armed boat’s crew whom I had passed, and present- 
ly he stepped into the g4un-room, armed also with 
cutlass and pistol. fe. 

** *Mr. Cringle, get ready to go in the boat with 
me, and bring your arms with you.’ 

‘I now knew whereabouts he was, and that my 
Cork friends were the quarry at which we aimed.— 
did as I was ordered, and we immediately pulled 
on shore, where, leaving two strong fellows in cha 
of the boat, with instructions to fire their pistols and 
shove oifa couple of boat lengths, should any sus- 
picious circumstance, indicating an attack, take 
place, we separated, like a pulk of Cossacks coming 
to the charge, but without the Aourah, with orders 
to meet before Pat Doolan’s door as speedily as our 
legs could carry us. We had landed about a cable’s 
fength to the right of the high precipitous bank—u) 
which we stole in-straggling parties—on which that 
xbominable congregation of the most filthy huts ever 
pig granted in, 1s situated, called the Holy Ground, 
Pat Doolan’s domicile was in a little dirty lane, 
about the middle ofthe village. . Presently ten strap- 
ping fellows, including the Treatenant, were before 
the door, each man with his stretcher in his hand. 
It was a very tempestuous, although moonlight 
night; occasionally clear, with the moonbeams at one 
moment sparkling brightly in the small ripples on 
the filthy puddles before the door, and on the gem- 
like water-drops that hung from the eaves of the 
thatched roof, and lighting up the dark statue-like 
figures of the men, and casting their long shadows 
strongly against the mud wall of the house; at ano- 
ther, a black cloud, as it flew across hw disk, cast 
every thing into deep shade, while the only noise 
we heard was the hoarse dashing of the distant surf, 
rising and falling on the fitful gusts of the breeze. — 
We tried the door. It was fast. 

‘Surround the house, men,’ said the lieutena 
ina whisper. He rapped loudly. ‘Pat Doolan, my 
man, open your dvor, will ye’? No answer. ‘if 
yondon’%, we shall make free to break it open, Pat- 
rick, dear,’ 

‘All this while the light of a fire, or of candles, 
streamed through the joiuts of the door. ‘The threat 
at length appeared to have the desired effect. A poor 
decrepid old man undid the bolt and let usin. *Ohon 
aree! Ohonaree! What make you all this boder 
for—come you to help us to wake poor ould Kate 
there, and bring you the whiskey wid you?’ 

** ‘Old man, where is Pat Doolan?’ said the licu- 
tenant. 

** *Gone to borrow whisky, to wake ould Kate, 
there;—the howling will begin whenever Moter 
Duncannon and Mistress Conolly come over from 
M.déleton, andI look for dem every minute.’ 

** There was no vestige of any living thing in the 
miserable hovel, except the old fellow. On two low 
trestles, in the middle the floor, day a coffin with the 
lid on, onthe top of which was stretched the dead 
body of an old'emaciated woman in her grave-clothes, 
the quality of which was finer than one could have 
expected to have seen in the midst of the surround. 
ing squalidness. The tace of the corpse was .n- 
covered, the hands were crossed on the breast, «id 
there was a plate of salt on the stomach. 

**An iron cresset, charged with coarse rancid «il, 
hung from the roof, the dull smoky red_ light flick- 
ering on the dead corpse, as the breeze streame:! in 
through the door and numberless chinks in the wall, 
making the cold, rigid, sharp features appear to 
move, and glimmer, and gibber, as it were, from the 
changing shades. Close to the head, there was a 
small door opening into «n aparatment of some kind, 
but the coffin was placed so near it, that one coul:t 
not pass between the body and the door. 

** “My good man,’ said Treenail to the solitary 
mourner; ‘1 must beg leave to remove the body 
bit, and have the goodness to open that door.’ 

** ‘Door, yere honour! It’s no door, 0’ mine—and 
it’s not opening that same, that old Phil Carrol shail 
busy himself wid.’ 

** *Transom,’ said Mr. Treenail, quick and sharp, 
‘remove the body.’ It was done. 

* ‘Cruel heevy the dame is, sir, for all her wasted 
appearance,’ said one of the men. 

‘The lieutenant now ranged the press gang against 
the wall fronting the door, and stepping into the mid- 
die of the room, drew his pistol and cocked it,— 
‘Messmates,’ he sung out, as if addressing the sculk- 
ers in the next room, ‘I know you are here—the 
house is surrounded—and unless you open that door 
now, by the powers, but I'll fire slap into you.’— 


There was a bustle, and a rumbling tumbling noise 
withio, ‘My lads, we are now sure of our game,’ 
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sung out Treenai, with t animation. ‘ Sling 
that clumsy bench there.’ He pointed to an oak- 
en form about eight feet long, and nearly three 
inches thick. ‘To produce a two-inch rope, and 
junk it into three lengths, and rig the battering- 
ram, was the work of an instant. One, two, three,’ 
—and bang the door flew open, and there were our 
men stowed away, each sitting on the top of his bag, 
as snug as could be, although looking very like con- 
demned thieves. We bound eight of them, and 
thrusting a stretcher across their backs, under their 
arms, and lashing the fins to the same by good stout 
lanyards, we were proceeding to stump our prison- 
ers offto the boat when, with the innate devilry that 
I have inherited, I know not how, but the original 
sin of which has more than once nearly cost me my 
life, I said without addressing my superior officer 


“or any one else, direectly,—‘l should now like to 


scale my pistol through that coffin. It I miss, I 
ean’t hurt the old woman; and an eyelet hole in the 
corner itself, will only be an act of civility to tbe 
‘worms.’ 

“J am ashamed of that part of the record, Mr. 
Bang. Pray draw your pen through it.” 

“Pen!” said 1 have none at hand, 
Tow, and if I had, I would not expunge it. I would 
leave it in your power to satisfy your conscience, if 
you can do so, by drawing your pen through it your- 
self—a bad sentiment, and cruel under the circum- 
stances, Cringle, but, come along.” 

“I looked towards my superior officer, who an- 
swered me by a knowing shake of the head. f ad- 
vanced, while all was silent as death—the sharp 
click of the pistol lock now struck acutely on my 
own ear. I presented, when—crash—the lid of the 
coffin, old woman and all, was dashed off in an in- 
stant, the corpse flying up the air, and then fallin 
heavily on the floor, rolling over and over, while 
tall handsome fellow, in his striped flannel shirt and 
blue trowsers, and the sweat pouring down over his 
face in streams, sat up in the shell. 

right,’ said Mr. Treenail,—‘help him out 
of his berth.’ 

‘*He was pinioned like the rest, and forthwith we 
walked them all off to the beach. By this time 
there was an unusygl bustle in the Holy Ground, 
and we could hear many an anathema, curses, not 
loud but deep, ejaculated from many a half-opened 
door as we passed along. We reached the boat, and 
time it was we did so, tor a number of stout fellows, 
who had followed us in a gradually increasing crowd 
until they amounted to forty at the fewest, now near- 
ly surrounded us, and kept closing in. As the last 
of us jump ¢ into the boat, they made a rush, sothat 
if we had not shoved off with the speed of light, 1 
think it very likely that we should have been over- 
powered. However, we reached the ship in safety, 
and the day following we weighed, and stood out to 
sea with our convoy. é 

*‘A line-of-battle ship led—and two frigates and 
three sloops of our class were stationed on the out- 
skirts of the fleet, whipping them in as it were.— 
Nothing particular happened for three weeks. We 
made Madeira in fourteen days, looked in, but did 
not anchor.” 

‘‘Ahem, ahem,” said Aaron—‘superb island— 
magnificent mountains—white town,’—and all very 
fine I make no doubt,” as he read on. 

“On this evening, (we had by this time progress- 
ed into the trades, and were within three hundred 
miles of Barbadoes,—the sun had set bright and clear, 
after a most besatiful day, and we were bowling 
along right before it, rolling like the very devil; but 
there was no moon, and although the stars sparkled 
brilliantly, yet it was dark, and as we were sitern- 
most of the men-of-war, we had the task of whip- 
ping in the sluggards. It was my watch on deck.— 
A gun from the Commodore, who showed a number 
of lights. ‘What is that, Mr. Kenneday?’ said the 
Captain tothe old gunner.—‘*The Commodore has 
made the night signal for the sternmost ships to 
make more sail, sir.? We repeated the signal—and 
stood on hailing the dullest of the merchantmen in 
our neighbourhood to make more sail, and firing a 
musket-shot now and then over the more distant of 
them. By andbye we saw a large West Indiaman 
suddenly haul her wind and stand across our bows, 

‘** Forward there,’ sung out Mr. Splinter, ‘ stand 
by to fire a shot at that fellow from the boat gun if 
he does not bear up.—What can he be after?—Ser- 
geant Armstrong,’ to a marine, who was standing 
close by him, in the waist—get a musket, and fire 
over him.’ It was done, and the ship immediately 
bore up on her course again; we now ranged along 
side of him, on his larboard quarter. 

- *€*Ho, the ship, ahoy!’—* Hillo!’ was the reply. 
‘Make more sail, sir, run into the body of the fleet, 
or I shall fire into you; why don’t you, sir, keep the 
wake of the Commodore?’ No answer. 

Py What mean you by hauling your wind just now, 
sir! 

‘* ¢Yesh, Yesh,’ at length responded a voice from 
the merchantman. 

«¢* Something wrong here,’ said Mr. Splinter.— 
‘Back your maintopsail, sir, and hoist a light at ene 
peak; I shall send a boat on board of you. Boat- 
swain’s mate, pipe away the crew of the jolly boat. 
We also backed our maintopsail, and werein the act 
of lowering down the boat, when the officer rattled 
out, ‘Keep all fast, with the boat; I can’t compre- 
hend that chap’s maneeuvres for the soul of me. He 
has not hove-to.? Once more we were within pistol- 
shot of him. * Why don’t you heave-to, sir?’ All 
silent. ~ 

‘* Presently we could perceive a confusion and 


noise of struggling on board and angry voices, as if 
people were trying to force their way up the hatch- 
ways from below; and a heavy thumping on the deck 
and a creaking of the blocks, and rattling of the cor- 
dage, while the mainyard was first braced one way, 
and then another, as if two parties were striving for 
the mastery. At length a voice hailed distinetly,— 
‘We are captured by a ? A sudden sharp cry 
and a splash overboard, told of some fearful deed. 

‘© * We are taken by a pirate,’ sung out another 
voice. This was followed by a heavy crunching 
blow, as when the spike of a butcher’s axe is driven 
through a bullock’s torehead deep into the brain. 

‘* By this the captain was on deck, all hands had 
been called, and the word had been passed to clear 
away two of the foremost carronades on the starboard 
side and to loed them with grape. 

**On board there—get below, all you of the Eng- 
lish crew, as I shall fire with grape.’ ; 

‘The hint was now taken. ‘The ship at length 
came to the wind—we rounded to, under her lee— 
and an armed boat, with Mr. Treenail, and myself, 
and sixteen men, with cutlasses, were sent on board. 

‘*We jumped on deck, and at the gangway, Mr. 
Treenai! stumbled, and fell over the dead body of a 
man, no doubt the one who had hailed last, with his 
scull cloven to the eyes, anda broken cutlass blade 
sticking in the gash. We were immediately accost- 
ed by the mate, who was lashed down to 4 ringbolt 
close to the bits, with his hands tied at the wrists by 
sharp cords, so tightly that the blood was spouting 
from beneath his nails. 

***We have been surprised by a pirate schooner, 
sir; the lieutenant of her, and twelve men, are now 
in the cabin.’ 

***Where are the rest of the crew?’ 

** ‘All secured in the forecastle, except the second 
mate and the boatswain, the men who hailed you 
just now: the last was knocked on the head, and the 
former was stabbed and thrown over board.’ 

‘© We immediately released the men, eighteen in 
number, and armed them with boarding pikes.— 
‘What vessel is that astern of us?’ said T'reenail to 
the man. Before he could answer, a shot from the 
brig fired at the pirate, showed she was broad awake. 
Next moment Captain Deadeye hailed. ‘Have you 
mastered the prize crew, Mr. Treenail?’—*‘ Aye, 
aye, sir.’—*Then keep your course, and keep two 
lights hoisted at your mizen peak during the night, 
and blue Peter at the main-topsail yardarm; when 
the day breaks, I shall haul my wind after the sus- 
picious sail in your wake.’ 

*‘Another shot, and another, from the brig. By 
this the lieutenant had descended to the cabin follow- 
ed by his people, while the merchant crew once more 
took charge of the ship, crowding sails into the bo- 
dy of the Fleet. 

**] followed him close, pistol and cutlas in hand, 
and I shall never forget the scene that presented it- 
self when I entered. ‘The cabin was that of a vessel 
of five hundred tons, elegantly fitted up; the panels 
were filled with crimson colours and gold mouldings, 
with superb damask hangings before the stern win- 
dows along the side berths, and brilliantly lighted up 
by two large swinging lamps hung from the deck 
above, which were reflected from, and multiplied in, 
several glass mirrors in the panels. In the recess, 
which in cold weather had been occupied by the 
stoye, now stood a splendid cabinet piano, the silk 
corresponding with the crimson cloth of the panels; 
it was open, a Leghorn bonnet with a green veil, a 
parasol, and two long white gloves, as if recently 
putled off, lay on it, with the very mould of the 
hands in them. 

‘*The radder case was particularly beautiful; it 
was arichly carved and gilded palm-tree, the stem 
painted white, and interlaced with golded fretwork, 
like the lozenges of a pine-apple, while the leaves 
spread up and abroad on the roof, 

‘*The table was laid for supper, with cold meat, 
and wine, and a profusion of silver things, all spark- 
ling brightly; but it was in great disorder, wine spilt 
and glasses broken, and dishes with meat upset, and 
knives, and forks, and spoons scattered all about.— 
She was evidently one of those London West India- 
men, on board of which 1 knew there was much 
splendour and great comfort. But alas! the hand of 
lawless violence had ‘been there. The captain lay 
across the table, with his heal banging over the side 
of it next to us, and unable to help himself, with his 
hands tied behind his back, and a gag in his mouth; 
his face purple from the blood running to his head, 
and the white of his eyes turned up; while his ster- 
torous breathing but too clearly indicated the rupture 
of a vessel of the brain. , 

‘*He was a stout portly man, although we released 
him on the instant, and had him bled, and threw 
water on his face, and_did all we could for him, he 
never spoke afterwards, and died in half an hour. 

‘Four gentlemanly-looking men were sitting at 
table, lashed to their chairs, pale and trembling, 
while six of the most rufflan-looking scoundrels | 
ever beheld stood on the opposite side of the table, 
in a row fronting us, with the light from the lamps 
shining full on them. Three of them were small, 
but very square mulattoes; one was a South Ameri- 
can Indian, with the square high-boned visage, and 
long, lank, black glossy hair of his cast. These four 
had no clothing beside their trowsers, and stood with 
their arms folded, in all the calmness of desperate 
men, caught in the very fact of some horrible atro- 
city, which they knew shut out all hope of mercy. 
The two others were white Frenchmen, tall, bushy 
whiskered, sallow desperadoes, but still, wonderful 


to relate, with, if I may so speak, the manners of 


gentlemen. One of them squinted, and had a hair« 
lip, which gave him a horrible expression. They 
were dressed in white trowsers and shirts, yellow 
silk sashes round their waists, and a sost of blue 
uniform jackets, blue Gascon caps, with the peaks, 
from each of which depended a large bullion tassel, 
hanging down on one side of their heads. The whole 
party had apparently made up their minds that re- 
sistance was vain, for their pistols and cutlasses, some 
contrasting horribly with the glittering equipage ot 
steel, and crystal, and silver things, on the snow- 
white damask table-cloth. They were immediately 
seized and ironed, to which they submitted in si- 
lence. We next released the passengers, and were 
overpowered with thanks, one dancing, one crying, 
one laughing, and another praying. But, mercitul 
Heaven! what an object met our eye. Drawing aside 
the curtain that concealed a sofa, fitted into a recess, 
there lay, more dead than alive, atall and most beau- 
tiful girl, her head resting on her left arm, her 
clothes dishevelled and torn, blood on her bosom, 
and foam on her mouth, with her long dark hair 
loose and dishevelled, and covering the upper part 
of her deadly pale face, through which her wild 
sparkling black eyes, protruding from their sockets, 
glanced and glared with the fire of a maniac’s, while 
her blue lips kept gibbering an incoherent prayer 
one moment, and the next imploring mercy, as if 
she had still been in the hands of those who knew 
not the name; and a low hysterical laugh made our 
very blood freeze in our bosom, which soon ended 
in a long dismal yell, as she rolled off the couch 
upon the hard deck, and lay in a dead faint. 

** Alas the day! a maniac she was from that hour. 
She was the only daughter of the murdered master 
of the ship, and never awoke in her unclouded_rea- 
son, to the fearful consciousness of her own dishon- 
our and her parent’s death. 

‘**’Tom,” said Bang; that is a melancholy affair, 
I can’t read any more of it. What followed? Tell 
us.’ 

‘* Why, the Torch captured the schooner, sir, and 
we left the privateer’s men at Barbadoes to meet 
their reward, and several of the merchant sailors 
were turned over to the guardship, to prove the 
facts in the first instance, and to serve his Majesty 
as impressed men in the second.*’ 


BRINGING UP LEE-way. [ Bermuda.] 


*¢ Bermuda, as all the world knows, is a clusterof 
islands in the middle of the Atlantic. There are 
Lord knows how many of them, but the beauty of the 
little straits and ereeks which divide them, no man 
can describe who has not seen them. ‘The townof 
St. George’s, for instance, looks as if the houses were 
cut out of chalk; and one evening the family where I 
was on a visit, Mr. T *s, proceeded to the main 
island, Hamilton, to attend aball there. We had to 
cross three ferries, although the distance was not 
above nine miles, ifso far. ‘The Mudian women are 
unquestionably beautiful--so thought Thomas Moore, 
a tolerable judge, before me. By the bye, touching 
this Mudian ball, it was avery gay affair, the wo- 
men pleasant and beautifal. 

**’lhe second day of my sojourn was fine—the first 
fine day we had since our arrival—and with several 
young ladies of the family, I was prowling through 
the cedar wood above St. George’s, when a dark 
good-looking man passed us; be was dressed in tight 
worsted net pantaloons and Hessian boots, and wore 
a blue frock coat with two large epaulets, with rich 
French bullion, and a round hat. On passing he 
touched his hat with much grace, and in the evening 
I met him in society. It was Commodore Decatur. 
He was very much a Frenchman in manner, or, | 
should rather say, in look, for although very well 
bred, he for one ingredient, by no means possessed a 
Frenchman’s volubility; still he was an exceedingly 
agreeable and very handsome man. | 

** The following day we spent ina pleasure cruise 
amongst the three hundred and sixty-five islands, 
many of them not above an acre of extent—faney an 
island of an acre in extent!—with a solitary house, 
a small garden, a red-skinned family, a piggery, and 
all around clear deep pellucid water. None ot the 
islands and islets _rise to any great height certainly, 


but they shoot precipitously out of the water, as if | 


the whole group had originally been a huge platform 
or rock, with numberless grooves subsequently chis- 
selled out init by art. 

**We had to wind our way amongst these manifold 
small channels for two hours, before we reached the 
gentleman’s house where we had been invited to dine; 
at length on turning a corner, with both latteen sails 
drawing beautifully, we ran bump on a shoal; there 
was no danger, and knowing that the Mudians were 
capital sailors, I sat still. Not so Captain K ,a 
rough plump little Aomo,—*‘ Shove her off, my boys, 
shove her off.? She would not move, and thereupon 
he in a fever of gallantry jamped overboad up to the 
waist in full fig; and one of the men following his ex- 
ample, we were soon afloat. The ladies applauded, 
and the Captain sat in his wet dreeks for the rest of 
the voyage, in all the consciousness of being consi- 
dered a hero. Ducks and onions are the grand 
staple of Bermuda, but there was a fearful dearth of 
both at the time I speak of. A knot of young West 
India merchants, who with heavy purses and large 
credits on England, had at this time domiciled them- 
selves in St. George’s, to batten on the spoils of poor 
Jonathan, having monopolized all the good things of 
the place. I happened to be acquainted with one of 
them, and thereby had less reason to complain; but 
snany a poor fellow, sent ashore on duty, had to put 


up with bat Lenten fair at the taverns. At length, 
having refitted, we sailed, in company with the Rayo 
frigate, with a convoy of three transports, freighted 
with a regiment for New Orleans, and several mer- 
chantmen, bound for the West Indies. 

‘¢*¢The still vexed Bermoothes’—I arrived at 
them in agale of wind, and I sailed from them in a 
gale of wind. What the climate may be in the sum- 
mer I don’t know; but during the time 1 was there, 
it was one storm after another. 

‘* We sailed in the evening with the moon at full, 
and.the wind a west-north-west. So soon as we got 
from under the lee of the land, the breeze struck us, 
and it came on to blow like thunder, so that we were 
all soon reduced to our stormy stay-sails; and there 
we were, transports, merchantmen, and men of war, 
rising on the mountainous billows one moment, and 
the next losing sight of every thing but the water 
and sky in the deep trough of the sea, while the 
seething foam was blown over us in showers from 
the curling manes of the roaring waves. But over- 
head, all this while, it was as clear as a lovely wine 
ter moon could make it, and the stars shone brightly 
in the deep blue sky; there was not even a thin fleecy 
shred of cloud, racking across the moon’s disk. Oh, 
the glories of a northwester!” 

‘*Next morning the gale still continued, and when 
the day broke, there was the frigate standing across 
our bows, rolling and pitching, as she tore her way 
through the boiling sea, under a close reefed main- 
topsail and reefed foresail, with topgallant yards and 
royal masts, and every thing that could be struck 
with safety in war time, down ondeck. There she 
lay with her clear black bends, and bright white 
streak, and long tier of cannon on the main deck, 
and the carronades on the quarter deck and forecas- 

e grinning through the ports in the black bulwarks, 

hile the white hammocks, carefully covered by the 
hammock cloth, crowned the defences of the gallant 
frigate fore and aft, as she delved through the green 
surge, one_minute rolling and rising on the curling 
white crest of a mountainous sea, amidst a hissing 
enow storm of white spray, with her bright copper 
glancing from stem to stern, and her white canvass 
swelling aloft, and twenty feet of her keel forward 
occasionally hove into the air and clean out of the 
water, as if she had been a sea bird rushing to take 
wing, and the next, sinking entirely out of sight, 
hull, mast, and rigging, behind an intervening sea, 
that rose in hoarse thunder between us, threatening 
to overwhelm both us and her. As for the trans- 
ports, the largest of the three had lost her fore-top- 
mast, and had bore up under her foresail; another 
was also scudding under a close-reefed fore-topsail; 
but the third or head-quarter ship, was still lying to 
windward, under her storm staysails. As for the 
merchant vessels, they were no where to be seen, 
having been compelled to bear up in the night, and 
to run before it under bare poles. 

**At length, as the sun arose, we all got before the 
wind, and it soon moderated so far, that we could 
carry reefed topsails and foresail; and away we all 
bowled, with a clear, deep, cold, blue sky, and a 
bright sun, overhead, and a stormy Jeaden-coloured 
ocean, with whitish green-crested billows, below. 
The sea continued to go down, and the wind to 
slacken, until the afternoon, when the Commodore 
made the signal to send a boat’s crew, the instant it 
could be done with safety, on board the dismasted 
ship, to assist in repairing damages, and in getting 
up a jury-fore-topmast. 

‘*The damaged ship was at this time on our wea- 
ther-quarter; we accordingly took inthe fore-topsail, 
and presently she was alongside. We hailed her, that 
we intended to send a boat on board, and desired her 
to heave to, as we did, and presently she rounded to 
under our lee. One of the quarter- boats was manned, 
with three of the carpenter’s crew, and six good men 
over and above her complement, and lowered, cares 
fully watching the rolls, with all hands in. The 
moment she touched the water, the tackles were 
cleverly unhooked, and we shoved off. With great 
difficulty, and not without wet jackets, we got on 
board, and the boat returned to the Torch. The 
evening when we landed in the loster-box, as Jack 
loves to designate a transport, was too far advanced 
for us to do any thing towards refitting that night, 
and the confusion, and uproar, and numbertess abo- 
minations of the crowded eralt, was irksome to a 
greater degree than I was willing to allow, after ha- 
ving been accustomed to the strict and orderly dis- 
cipline of a man of war. ‘The following forenoon 
the Torch was ordered by signal to chase in the south- 
east quarter, and hauling out from the fleet, she was 
soon out of sight. 

‘¢ There goes my house and home,’ said I, and a 
feeling of desolateness came over me, that I would 
have beenashamed at the time to have acknowledge’, 
We stood on, and worked hard all day in repairing 
the damage sustained during the gale. 

[The disabled transport being for astern, she was 
chased by an enemy’s vessel, with the view of cutting 
her off from the convoy. } 

By this time we were all on deck—the schooner 
eame bowling along under a mainsail, now rising, 
and presently disappearing behind the stormy heav- 
ing of the roaring sea, the rising moon shining bright- 
ly on her canvass pinions,as if she had been an alba- 
tross skimming along the surface of the foaming wa- 
ter, while her broad white streak glanced like a sil- 
ver ribbon along her clear black side. She wasa 
very large craft of her class, long and low in the 
water, and evidently very fast. “It was now evident, 
from our having been unable as yet to get up our 
| foretopmast, that she took us for a disabled mere 
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chantman, which might be eut off from the convoy. 

«As she approached, we could perceive by the 
bright moonlight, that she had six guns of a side, 
and two long ones on pivots, the one forward on the 
forecastle, and the other Choke up to the main- 
mast. 

‘“‘Her deck was crowded with dark figures, pike, 
and cutlass in hand; we were by this time so near 
that we could see pistols in their belts and a trum- 
petin the hand of. a man who stood in the forerig- 

ing, with his feet on the hammock netting, and his 
Back against the shrouds; We had cleared away 
our six eighteen-pound carronades, which composed 
our starboard broadside, and loaded them, each with 
around shot, and a bag of two hundred musket- 
balls, while three hundred soldiers, in their forag~ 
ing jackets, and with their loaded muskets in their 
hands, were lying on the deck, concealed by the 
quarters, while the blue jackets were sprawling in 
groups round the carronades, : 

“J was lying down beside the gallant old: Major, 
who had a bugler close to him, while Crowfoot was 
standing on the gun nearest us; but getting tired of 
this recumbent position, I crept aft, until I could see 
through a spare port. 

_ don’t the rascals fire?’ quoth 

“Ob, that would alarm the Commodore. They 
intend to walk quietly on board of us; but they will 
find themselves mistaken a little,’ whispered Crow- 
foot. 

«* ‘Mind, men, no firing till the bugle sounds,’ said 
the Major. 

‘¢The word was passed along. . 

** The schooner was by this time ploughing along 
within half pistol-shot, with the white water dashing 
away from her bows, and buzzing past her sides— 
her crew as thick as peas on her deck. Once op 
twice she hauled her wind a little, and then again 
kept away for us, as if irresolute what to do. At 
length, without hailing, and all silent as the grave, 
she put her helm a-starboard, and ranged along- 
side. 

‘¢« Now, my boys, give it him,’ shouted Crow- 
foot—* Fire!” 

— men,’ shouted the Major.—‘ Present— 

‘‘The bugles sounded, the cannon roared, the 
musketry rattled, and the men cheered, and all was 
hurra, and fire, and fury, ‘The breeze was strong 
enough to carry all the smoke forward, and I saw 
the deck of the schooner, where the moment before 
all was still and motionless, and filled with dark fi- 
gures, till there scarcely appeared standing room, at 
once converted into a shambles, The blasting fiery 
tempest had laid low the whole mass, like a maize 
plat before a hurricane; and such a ery arose, as if 

* Men fought on earth, 

And fiends in upper air.’ 
Scarcely a man was on his legs, the whole crew seem- 
ed to have been levelled with the deck, many dead, 
no doubt, and most wounded, while we could see 
numbers endeavouring to creep towards the hatches, 
while the black blood, in horrible streaks, gushed 
and gurgled through her scuppers down her sides, 
and across the bright white streak, that glanced ip 
the moonlight.” Bang stopped short. 

pleasant life yours, ‘'om—very.” 

“Do you know, my dear sir,” rejoined I, 1 
never recall that early and dismal scene to my re- 
collection—the awful havoe created on the schooner’s 
deck by our fire, the struggling, and crawling, and 
wriggling of the dark mass of wounded men, as they 
endeavoured, fruitlessly, to shelter themselves from 
our guns, even Vehind the dead bodies of their slain 
shipmates—without conjuring up a very fearful and 
harrowing image.” 

** Some one on board of the privateer now hailed, 
* We have surrendered; cease firing, sir.? But de- 
vil abit—we continued blazing away—a lantern was 
run up to his main gaff, and then lowered again. 

So, when he found we still peppered away, and 
sailing two feet for our one, the schooner at length, 
in their desperation, hauled her wind, and speedily 
got beyond range of our carronades, having all this 
time never fired a shot. Shortly after this we ran 
under the Ruyo’s stern—she was lying to. 

‘Next morning we were all carrying as mach sail 
as we could crowd. By this time we had gotten our 
jury foretopmast up, and the Rayo, having kept 
astern in the night, was now under topsails, and top- 
gallant sails, with the wet canvass at the head of the 
sails, showing that the reefs had been freshly shaken 
out—rolling wedge-like on the swell, and rapidly 
passing us, to resume her station ahead. As she 
pas us, she made the signal to make more sail, 

er object being to get through the Caicos passage, 
into which we were now entering, before nightfall. 
It was eleven o’clock in the forenoon. A five clear 
breezy day, fresh and pleasant, sometimes cloudy 
overhead, but slways breaking away again, with a 
bit of a sneezer, and a small shower. As the sun 
rose there were indicatious of squalls in the north 
eastern quarter, and about noon one of them was 
whitening to windward. So ‘hands by the topgallant 
clew-lines’ was the word, and we were all standing 
by to shorten sail, when the Coummodore came to the 
wind as sharp and suddenly as if he had anchored; 
but on a second look, | saw his sheets were let fly, 
haulyards let go, and apparently all was eonfusion 
on board of her. I ran to the side, and looked over. 
The long heaving dark blue swell, had changed into 
a light green bissing ripple. 

***Zounds, Captain Crowfoot, shoal water—why, 
it breaks—we shal! be ashore.* : 

** Down with the helm—brace round the yards,’ 


shouted Crowfoot; ‘that’s it—steady—luff, my man;’ 
and the danger was so imminent that even the stud- 
ding sail haulyards were not let go, and the conse- 
quence was, that the booms snapped off like carrots, 
as we came to the wind. 

_ * *Lord help us, we shall never weather that foam- 
ing reef there—set the spanker—haal out—haul 
down the foretopmast stay-sail—so, mind your luff, 
mn T ee b fi left, and 

**The frigate now began to fire right and left, an 
the hissing the shot fearful augu- 
ry of what was to take place; so sudden was the ac- 
cident that they had not had time to draw the round 
shot. The other transports were equally fortunate 
with ourselves, in weathering the shoal, and pre- 
sently we were all close hauled to windward of the 
reef, until we weathered the easternmost prong, 
when we bore up. But poor ays, she had struck 
on a coral reef, where the Admiralty charts laid 
down fifteer fathoms water; and although there was 
some talk at the time, of an error in judgment, in 
the having the lead going in the chains, still I do be- 
lieve there was no fault lying at the door of her gal- 
lant Captain. By the time we had weathered the 
reef, the frigate had swung off from the pinnacle of 
rock on which she had been in a manner impaled, 
and was making all the sail she could, with a fother- 
ed said under her bows, and chain-pumps clanging, 
and whole cataracts of water gushing from them, 
clear white jets spouting from ail the scuppers, fore 
and aft. She made the signal to close. It was an- 
swered. The next, alas! was the British ensign, 
seized, union down, in the main rigging, the signal 
of the uttermost distress. Still we all bowled along 
together, but her yards were not squared, nor her 
sails set with her customary precision, and her 
lurches became more and more sickening, until at 
length she rolled so heavily, that she dipped both 
yardarms alternately in the water, and reeled to and 
fro like a drunken man. 
***What is that splash?’ 


**Tt was the larboard bow eighteen-pound gun 
hove overboard, and watching the roll, the whole 
broadside, one after another, were cast into the sea. 
The clang of the chain-pumps increased, the water 
rushed in at one side of the main-deck, and out at the 
other, in absolute cascades from the ports. At this 
moment the whole fleet of boats were alongside, 
keeping way with the ship in the light breeze. Her 
maintopsail was hove aback, while the captain’s voice 
resounded through the ship. : 

** ‘Now, men—all hands—bags, and hammocks— 
starboard, watch the starboard side—larboard, watch 
the larboard side—no rushing now—she will swim 
this hour to come.’ 


**The bags, and hammocks, and officers’ kits, 
were handed into the boats: the men were told off 
over the side, as quietly by the watches as if at mus- 
ter, the officers last. At length the first lieutenant 
ame over the side. By this time she was settling 
down perceptibly in the water; the old captain stood 
upon the gangway, holding by the iron stancheon, 
and, taking off his hat, stood uncovered for a mo- 
ment, and with the tears standing in hiseyes. He 
then replaced it, descended, and took his place in 
the ship’s launch—the Jast man to leave the ship; 
and there was little time to spare, for we scarcely 
shoved off a few yards, to clear the spars of the 
wreck, when she sended forward, heavily and sickly, 
on the long swell.—She never rose to the opposite 
heave of the sea, but gradually sank by the head.— 
The hull disappeared slowly and dignifiedly, the en- 
sign fluttered and vanished beneath the dark ocean 
—I could have fancied reluctantly, as if it had been 
drawn down througha trap-door. the topsails next 
disappeared, the foretopsail sinking fastest; and last 
of all, the white pennant at the maintopgallant head, 
after flickering and struggling in the wind, flew up 
as if imbued with life, like a stream of white fire, 
in the setting sun, and was then drawn down into 
the abyss, and the last vestige of the Rayo vanished 
for ever. The crew, as if moved by one common 
impulse, gave three cheers. 


** The Captain now stood up in his boat—‘Men, 
the Ravo is no more, but it is my duty to tell you, 
that although you are now to be distributed amongst 
the trausports, you are still amenable to martial law; 
| am aware, men, this hint may not be necessary, 
still it isright you should know it.’ 

‘<Our ship, immediately after the frigate’s crew 
had been bestowed, and the boats got in, hoisted ihe 
Commodore’s light, and the following morning we 
fellin with the Torch, off the eastend of Jamaica, 
which, after seeing the transports safe into Kingston, 
and taking out me and my people, bore up through 
the Gulf, and resumed her cruising ground on the 
edge of the Gulf stream, between 25 and 30 north 
latitude.” 

*¢ And what follows this,” said Massa Aaron, ‘‘for 
the roll!is done?” 

*¢ Oh,” said I, ** we then stood away to the north- 
ward, and finally resumed our cruizing ground off 
Bermuda; there is the next log,” said 1, chucking 
anuther paper book to him. ‘*Ah,” said Bang,— 
‘Scene off Bermuda,’ ‘Cruize of the Torch, and so 
forth. All very fine and moving no doubt, but we 
shall take them by and by. But Thomas, it must 
have been a very lamencholy affair that said evan- 
ishing of the Aayo.” 

was,” answered. 

“Pleuty of weeping and blowing of noses amongst 
her sentimental crew,” said he. 

I,smiled, ‘*Why, Mr. Bang, sailors are very in- 
comprehensible beings. After she went down, in- 


deed, for the first five minutes it was all a lachrymose 
puff and blow.” 

“Tom,” said Aaron, ‘none of your would-be 
_ smartness, half buffoonery; tell me what took 
place. 

my dear sir, you are awfully dictatorial; 
bat! will tell you, when the old Rayo clipped out 
of sight, there was not a dry eye inthe whole fleet. 
‘There she goes, the dear old beauty,’ said one of 
her crew. ©Uhere goes the blessed old black b—tch,’ 
quoth another. ‘Ah, many a merry night have we 
had in the clever little craft,? quoth a third; and 
there was really a tolerable shedding of tears and 
squirting of tobacco juice. But the blue ripple had 
scarcely blown over the glass-like surface of the sea 
where she had sunk, when the buoyaney of young 


hearts, with the prospect of a good furlough amongst 
_ the lobster boxes for a time, seemed to be uppermost 
‘amongst the men. The officers,! saw and knew, 
felt very differently. 

‘* *My eye!’ sung out an old quartermaster, in 
our boat, perched well forward with his back against 
the ring in the stem, and his arms crossed, after 
having been busily employed rummaging in his 
bag, ‘my eye, what a pity—oh, what a pity !—— 

‘‘Come there is some feeling, genuine, at all events, 
thought I. 

‘* ‘Why,’ said Bill Chestree, the captain of the 
foretop, ‘what is can’t be helped, old Fizgig; old 
Rayo lias gone down, and’— 

***Old Rayo be d d, Master Bill,’ said the 
man; ‘but may I be flogged, if I ha’nt forgotten half 
a pound of negrohead b.ecy in Dick Catgut’s bag.’ 

‘Launch ahoy !” hailed a half-dranken voice from 
one of the boats astern of us. ‘Hillo,’ responded 
the coxswain. The poor skipper even pricked ap 
hisears. ‘Have you got Dick Catgut’s fiddle amon 
ye?’ This said Dick Catgut was the corporal o 
marines, and the prime instigator of all the fun 
amongst themen. ‘No, no,’ said several voices, ‘no 
fiddle here.” The hail passed round among the other 
boats, ‘No fiddle.’ ‘I would rather lose three 
days’ grog than have his fiddle mislaid,’ quoth the 
man who pulled the bow oar. 


* ‘Why, don’t youask Dick himself?’ said our cox- 
swain. Alas! poor Dick was nowhere to be found; 
he had been mislaid as well as his fiddle. He had 
broken into the spirit room, as it turned out, and 
having got drunk, did not come to time when the 


THE DOG. 


Mr. M’Intyre, patent mangie manufacturer, Re- 
gent bridge, Edinburgh, (Scotland,) has a dog of 
the Newfoundland breed, crossed with some other, 
named Dandie, whose sagacious qualifications are 
truly astonishing and almost incredible. When Mr. 
M. isin company, how numerous soever it may be, if 
he but say to the dog, ** Dandie, bring me my hat,” 
he immediately picks out the hat from all the others 
and puts itin his master’s hands. A pack of cards 
being scattered in the room, if his master had pre- 
viously selected one of them, the dog will find it out 
and bring it to him. One evening, some gentlemen 
being in campany, one of them accidentally dropped 
a shilling on the floor, which, after the most careful 
search, could not be found. Mr. M. seeing his dog 
sitting in a corner, and looking as if quite uncoa- 
scious of what was passing, said to him, * Dandie, 
find us the shilling, and you shall have a biscuit.” — 
The dog immediately jumped upon the table and 
laid down the shilling, which he had previously 
picked up without having been perceived. One time 
having been leftin a room in the house of Mrs. 
Thomson, High street, he remained quiet for a con- 
siderable time; but as no one opened the door he be- 
came impatient, and rang the bell; and when the ser- 
vant opened the door, she was surprised to fine the 
dog pulling the bell-rope. Since that period, which 
was the first time he was observed to do it, he pulls 
the bell whenever he is desired; and what appears 
still more remarkable, if there is no bell-rope in the 
room, he will examine the table, and if he finds a 
hand-bell he takes it in his mouth and rings it. 

Mr. M. having one evening supped with a friend, 
on his return home, as itwas rather late, he found 
all the family in bed. He could not find his boot- 
jack in the place where it usually lay, nor could he 
find it any where in the room after the strictest 
search. ite then said to his dog, “ Dandie, I can- 
not find my boot-jack—search for it.” ‘The faithtfal 
animal, quite sensible of what had been said to him, 
scratched at the room door, which his master open- 
ed. Dandie proceeded to a very distant part of the 
house, and soon returned, carrying in his mouth the 
boot-jack, which Mr. M. now recollected to have 
left that morning undera sofa. A number of gentle- 
men, well acquainted with Dandie, are daily in the 
habit of giving him a penny, which he takes to a ba- 
ker’s shop, and purchases bread for himself. One 
of these gentlemen, who lives in James’s Square, 
when passing some time ago, was accosted by Dan- 
die, in expectation of his usual present. Mr. T. 
then said to him, **I have not a penny with me to- 
day, but I have one at home.” Having returned to 
his house some time after, he heard a noise at the 
door, which was opened by the servent, when in 
sprang Dandie to receive his penny. In a frolic, 
Mr. ‘T. gave him a bad one, when he, as usual, car- 
ried it to a baker, but was refused his bread, as the 
money was bad. He immediately returned to Mr.t 
T’s, knocked at the door, and when the serva “, 
opened it, laid the penny down at her feet, an 


walked off, seamingly with the greatest contempt, — 


hope smiles upon their future prospect. 


(Although Dapdie in general makes an immediate 
purchase of bread with the money he receives, yet 
the following circumstance clearly demonstrates hat 
he possesses more pradent foresight than many who 
are reckonesl rational beings. 

One Sunday, when it was very unlikely that he 
could have received a present of money, Dandie was 
observed bringing home a loaf. Mr. M. being some- 
what surprised at this, desired the servant to search 
the room to see if any money could be found. While 
she was engaged in this task, the dog seemed quite 
unconcerned tll she approached the bed, when he 
ran to her, and gently drew her back from it. Mr. 
M. then secured the dog, which kept struggling and 
growling, while the servant went under the bed, 
where she found seven-pence-half-penny under a bit 
of cloth; but from that time he could-never endure 
the girl, and was frequently observed to hide the mo- 
ney in a corner of a saw-pit, under the dust. 

When Mr. M. has company, if he desires the do 
to see any of the gentlemen home, it will walk wit 
him till he reach his home, and then retarn to his 
master, how: great soever the distance may be. 


~ 


INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


C. Cushing, Esq. in his interesting Reminiscences 
of Spain, makes these remarks: ‘ 

** The destiny of the Indian races in Spanish Ame- 
rica has been widely and remarkably different from 
what it is in the United States. Here the aboriginal 
nations have little or no physical weight in the pro- 
gress of events, and are scattered, in weak tribes, 
over the face of the land, withering and dwindling 
daily before the overpowering beams of civilization, 
There they constitute a large and important element 
in the population, aggregated into powerful mas- 
ses, capable by themselves alone of exerting a deci- 
ded influence upon affairs, and holdiag, whether as 
independent communities, or as the subjects of the 
Spanish Americans, a rank in the scale of public es- 
timation, from which no conceivable change of dynas- 
ties or governments can cast them down, and posses- 
sing importance which the late revolution has power- 
fully contributed to strengthen and perpetuate. 

** Of the independent nations, like the Araucos, 
the Abiponians, and the various other tribes in the 
vast interior regions of the continent, who have never 
bowed the neck under the Spanish yoke, the spirit, 
vigor and numbers are well known to be far trom 
contemptible. ‘The possession of that noble animal, 
the horse, especially, by bestowing pastora! habits 
on the wauderers of the immense savannahs of the 
South, has communicated an energy and a power ob 
forcible and rapid impression to the movement of 
the Indians, through the means of which, should 
they ever become concentrated by any common point 
of union, they would infinitely surpass, in barbaric 
splendor, the achievements of the ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans. With these Arabs of the West, com- 
pare the Creeks, Cherokees, and other tribes in the 
United States, who, hemmed in by our fixed popula- 
tion, have no resources but either to adopt the man- 
ners of civilized neighbours, to be gradually extin- 
guished, or t» fly with the feeble remnants of their 
might beyond the Mississippi: and how striking is 
the relative consequence of the South Americans! 
These nomadic nations, therefore, who sweep the 
verdant plains of the South, on steeds tameless and 
swift as the winds, uniting the errant propensities of 
the Indian hunter and the Tartar horseman, are pecu- 
liar objects of interest to the philosophic observer of 
events intrinsic to America. 


But other. portions of the Indian population are 
fast attaining importance from quite different causes, 
Among these are the Peruvians, and the observation 
may serve as an apology for now rescuing from un- 
merited oblivion, some of the obscurer incidents of 
their political history. They have been a despised 
and an oppressed race. ‘The hand of power has 
fallen heavily upon them in every age, from the days 
of the conquest, when the lawless hands of Pizarro 
trampled upon the nation, down through the tyran- 
ny of many provincial autocrat, to the time Tupa 
Catari shook the walls of La Paz with the ery of 
liberty or death, and the limbs of Tupac Amaru were 
torn a asunder by four wild horses. But a ray of 
The revo- 
lution has raised them, in common with the other 
degraded castes, from the dust where they had been 
grovelling forcenturies. Ina democracy, rank must 
follow the lead of talent; and in South America, 
men of Indian descent, particularly those of mixed 
blood, begin to learn their consequence from the for- 
tune of war. Mulattoes and mestizos are among the 
best and bravest soldiers of the revolution; and some 
of them have arisen upon its stormy waters to that 
distinetion, whieh, in times of civil commotion, itis 
impossible to withhold from superior qualities. It 
may be long ere the multifarious and nany-coloured 
classes which compose the population of the revolu- 
tionized countries, will acquire the regular and syse 
tematic movement of our own more fortunate land, 
But whether in peace or in war, in times of discord 
or of tranquillity, a race of men, which rises to two- 
thirds of the whole population, which furnishes the 
labourers, and mans the fleets and armies of arepub 
lican country, cannot easily relapse into insignificance 
or into the state of abject servitude. And a permee 
nent melioration of condition is, therefore, the ne- 
cessury consequence of the actual position of the Pe 


ruyians.”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sarurpay, June 1, 1833. 


DYOTTVILLE GLASS WORKS. 

We passed an afternoon a few days since in look- 
ing through Dyottville—in watching the progress of 
gluss blowing—and in becoming somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the various employments of the three hun- 
dred persons there engaged. We were never more 
delighted—never better entertained—never acquired 
more information in the space of so few hours. Dy- 
ottville isa world of itself{—occupies several hundred 
acres of ground—affords employment to three hun- 
dred souls—is conducted on a plau at once simple, 
happy, and admirable. It is one of the best speci- 
mens of a manufactory that has ever fallen under 
our notice. The cotton factories located in the su- 
burbs and adjacent parts of Philadelphia, are well 
managed—systematic and scientific, but they can- 
not compare with Dyottville for order, harmony and 
system. 

The glass works are situated on the Delaware, at 
the northern end of Philadelphia, and immediately 
above Fishtown. ‘The establishment owes its origin 
in a great measure to our enterprising fellow citizen, 
T. W. Dyott, who has been its proprietor for the 
last fifteen years, and who now, in connexion with 
his brother, carries it on with great zeal and indus- 
try. 
We occupied several hours in walking over the 
grounds, through the buildings, and in looking at the 
operations of the numerous workmen. . 

We were first introduced into a building contain- 
ing one of the furnaces. Here from twenty to thirty 
persons are daily engaged in blowing glass. The 
centre of the building is occupied by a large furnace, 
heated with rosin, around which the blowers are em- 
ployed. In this furnace are several apertures, each 
leading to a pot containing melted glass. Each glass 
blower is furnished with a blowpipe three or four 
feet long, the end of which he thrusts into the melted 
glass, obtains a sufficient quantity of the article for 
his purpose, and after blowing through his pipe until 
the glass has swe'led sufficiently, he claps it into a 
mould, which mould is fashioned in accordance with 
the bottle he desires to make; all this is done, how- 
ever, much quicker than we have written it. Some 
of the blowers, for exainple, make several hundred 
dozen bottles per day. Immediately after they are 
finished by the blowers, they are transferred by small 
boys, who use thin iron poles for the purpose, into 
a baking oven, where they are cooled gradually, for 
if cooled otherwise they would break into ten thou- 
sand pieces. The glass blowers, while at work, and 
especially during warm weather, perspire freely 
but they commence at about seven o’clock in the 
meraing, and close at five or six in the evening, and 
prescata very healthy appearance. ‘The best work- 
men earn from two to three dollars per day the year 
round. Several of those engaged at Dyottville own 
the houses in which they reside, and are what the 
world calls comfortable. 

After visiting the glass blowing apartments, we 
passed through several other buildings, such for ex- 
ample as the blacksmith’s shop, the bakery, the 
turner’s shop, the boys sleeping apartment, the pot- 
tery, the eating apartments, the school, the chapel, 
&e. &e, 


We remained at Dyottville until after nightfall, 
several hours after the business of glass blowing had 
eased. At six o’clock the bell rang for : upper, and, 
the hundred apprentices of the concern, hastened to 
their last daily meal. It consisted of all that it 
should—fresh bread and butter—coffee and tea, and 
abundance of all. Wenever saw a healthier group, 
nor one that appeared to relish better what was 
set before them. At- seven o’clock the bell again 
rang, and the young men of the place—embracing 
all under the age of twenty-one—met together in the 
school house for religious services. Here we listened 
to several hymns, which were sung in a manner that 
would have reflected great credit upon any orchestra 

“in the city. From the urchin of six years to the 
young man of twenty, aH appeared to glow with 
the spirit of the composition—all chimed in admi- 
rably with the voice of the leader. 

_ We learn from the proprietor that eight thou- 
sand pounds of glass are melted daily at Dyottville, | 


being an average of eleven hundred tons per year. 
The materials used and consumed in the produc- 
tion agd manufacture of this quautity of metal, may 
be thus enumerated—120 tons red leal—185 tons 
pot and pearl ashes—680 tons sand—2,300 bushels 
of lime—1,550 bushels of salt—15,000 barrels of 
rosin, for fuel—1,800 cords of pine and oak wood— 
120 tons of pot clay—20,000 bricks—380 cubic feet 
of sand stone—12 tons of wrought iron for pipes-— 
1200 bushels of Virginia coal—150,000 feet box 
boards—5,500 flour barrels—110 tons packing hay— 
1800 Ibs. cut nails—-and 280 Ibs. bees wax. 

The expenses of the establishment are not less 
than 3,000 dollars per week. 

The following is a copy of the rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the-factory: 


1. Every person shall refrain from all manner of 
profane swearing, improper or abusive language, 
fighting, quarrelling, and the use of spirituous li- 
quors.— This request is urged for their observance, 
with a particular view to their moral improvement, 
as it is well known that in large factories where 
there is no restraint in vices of the aforementioned 
nature, the younger persons are apt in acquiring an 
immorality of language, a quarrelsome disposition, 
and a love of ardent spirits, to all of which they be- 
come so habituated and familiarized, as to confirm 
the practice of them through life.-And for the pur- 
pose of entorcing a compliance on the part of those 
who may be opposed to these salutary rules, every 
person who shall be found guilty of swearing, or 
making use of any vile language, or be found intoxi- 
cated, shall forfeit and pay for each such offence one 
dollar, to be deducted from his wages. 

2. Any person who shall strike or improperly 
abuse an apprentice, or disubey the orders of those 
who are put in charge to superintend the different 
branches of the establishment, for every such offence 
shall forfeit five dollars, to be Geducted from his 
wages. 

3. Allkinds of spirituous liquors are forbid being 
brought into the Factories or on the premises.— 
Any one who shall ve found infringing this rule, 
shall have the liquor t.ken from them, and forfeit 
the sum of five dollars, to be deducted from his 
wages.—And it shall be optional with the subscriber 
whether to discharge any such person, or continue 
their services after such infringement. 

4, Every apprentice attached to the establishment 
is required to keep the rules of his indenture, a copy 
of which is placed in a conspicuous part of the school 
room, for their inspection. ‘They are also required 
to attend the school, at the regular hours appointed 
for their instruction. It is also expected that they 
will be @jually punctual in attendance at the Chapel 
on Sabbath days. 

5. Persons employed at the above establishment 
are solicited to attend public worship at the Church 
or Chapel erected at the Factories, where service is 
performed three timeson Sabbath day, and on Wed- 
nesday evenings,to which strangers are also admitted. 


Dyoitville is an adtuirably conducted establish- 
ment. The enterprising proprietor deserves great 
credit for the manner in which, under his superin- 
tendance, it is managed. Few, whether philanthro- 
pists, philosophers, or christians, can visit it without 
learning something. 


The bill of fare for the Cooper Benefit has not 
yet Leen selected. ‘The members of the Committee 
entrusted with the duty have not yet been called to- 
gether by their Chairman, Mr. Josiah Randall. It 
is quite time for some consultation and decision up- 
on the subject. If we might be allowed to suggest, 
the School for Scandal should be presented as the 
first piece, as well because it is unexceptionable as 
a Comedy of the highest order of merit, as because 
it afords an opportunity for the display of more dra- 
matic talent than almost any other in the language. 
Afier this, Jim Crow might give a song—then one 
act from a good tragedy be produced, in order to 
bring forward Mr. J. R. Scott, Mrs. M‘*Cluce and 
one or two others. Litlde Hill cou!d then tell a 
Yankee Story with advantage—Sinclair and Miss 
Hughes appear in a duett—and the entertainments of 
the evening be continued with a piece in which Miss 
Vincent and others might appear. The whole, how- 
ever, should close with an address from the veteran 
Cooper himself. These are mere suggestions, ‘Ihe 
committee, we have not a doubt, is fully capable to 
the task imposed upon it. 


ZOHRAB. 

Zohrab, or the Hostage, is the title of a new novel 
issued within a few days, by the Harpers. It is from 
the pen of the author of Hajji Baba, and is probably 
the most powerful and entertaining fiction that has 
appeared from the American press for months.— 
The circulating library people tell us that it is in 
constant demand, and that no work has met with such 


arun since the last Pelham novel. The scene of 
the work is in Persia, in which country the author 
resided for many years. Many magnificent deserip- 
(ions are given; and the story is one of deep interest. 
A friend at our elbow, who seldom gives his attention 
to novels, confessesthat Zohrab kept him up a night 
or two since, till five o’clock in the morning. We have 
only room for a few brief extracts. ‘The first is a 
portrait of Aga Mohamed Shah, the King of Per- 
sia, who figures largely in the work—the-second is 
that of his niece. 


Nature, in forming Aga Mohamed Shah, intended 
to have instilled a mind of uncommon vigour into 
a body capable of seconding its energies, by making 
it full of activity and strength; but the whole scheme 
was frustrated by the cruelty of man. Whilst the 
sharpness of intellect was preserved, it became dis- 
eased with ill humour and moroseness, for every 
time that his body became an object of contempla- 
tion, he entertained such disgust towards himself 
that the feeling finished by placing him at enmity 
with all mankind. What would otherwise have been 
tall and erect, was now bent with the curve of ap- 
parent age;—what would have been strength of mus- 
cle and breadth of shoulders, seemed blighted and 
shrivelle*, His tace, particularly in acountry where 
beards are universaily worn, appeared like a blotch 
of leprosy, for it was almost totally hairless,—it 
could only boast of a few straggling bristles, which 
here and there sprouted at irregular distances, like 
stunted trees upon a poor soil. The skin which co- 
vered it resembled -wetted parchment, hanging in 
baggy furrows down the cheeks, under the chin, and 
about the neck. This spectral countenance, for so 
it might be called, was, hoWever, lightened up by a 
pair of small grey eyes of more than human lustre, 
which, from under two ragged curtains of eyelids, 
flashed all their intelligence abroad, and as they ex- 
pressed rage, jealousy, or cruelty, made those who 
were exposed to their fire feel as if they were under 
the fascination of some bluod-seeking monster. But 
with all this, there were moments when this face 
would smile, and would even relax into looks of pity 
and benevolence, but so treacherous were these 
symptoms esteemed, that at leagth they were only 
looked upon as signals of some extraordinary dis- 
aster, or as beaco.s to warn those in danger to be 
upon their guard. * * * * 

The day had scarcely dawned, and the east was 
just lightly tinged with the beautiful crimsons pecu- 
liar to Persian skies, when afemale form was seen 
making the last prostration of the Mahomedan 
prayerin one corner of this pavilion, gracefully bend- 
ing fowards to kiss the sacred clay, and then return- 
ing to her kneeling position, whilst another was 
standing at a small distanee in an attitude of solici- 
tude and apparent interest, waiting until this pious 
act should be over. No pen could ever define the 
beauty, the bewitching air of innocence and dignity, 
which pervaded the whole person of the one who 
prayed. She was fast ripening into womanhood, but 
her forms were almost infantine; different from the 
generality of her countrywomen, she was fair, at 
least she might be so called where all are decidedly 
dark; her hair, flowing down her back and over her 
temples in the greatest profusion, was brown, but 
rendered auburn by a slight tinge of kkenna; her 
skin was whiter, and of a more delicate texture, 
than that of the most refined Cireassian; and her eyes 
were of so dark a blue that they were occasionally 
taken for the black eye of the country, and being 
deeply set, they possessed a double force of expres- 
sion. Her movements were full of grace. ‘There 
was an earnestness in every thing she said, which 
enhanced the value of each word, and gave her an 
appearance of sincerity unusual to her country women. 
She was richly though simply dressed, in the costume 
of spring, that is, chiefly in shawls, which were dis- 
posed in foldsround her person; whilst rows of but- 
tons, each possessing a stone of value, drew tight to 
her shape the short but graceful vest which covered 
her body. Her head-dress was composed of a turban 
of shawl, of a round and picturesque form, two long 
tresses, after the fashion of Persia, falling from her 
temples in rich clusters nearly as low as the swell of 
her bosom. ‘his fair creature was the Princess 
Amima, niece of the Shah, and sister to the Prince 
Fatteh Ali, Possessing an almost unbounded sway 
over her uncle, she never took advantage of it but 
for the best of purposes, always tempering zeal in 
favour of the unfortunate victims of his rage or am- 
bition, by a wisdom and discretion beyond her years; 
and which, in fact, was the secret of her influenee. 
She was almost adored as a saint by the whole coun- 
try, particularly by those who immediately sur- 
rounded the person of the monarch; for if any one 
of them incurred his displeasure, they always had 
recourse to her good offices, and she seldom failed 
in restoring them to favour. This young crea- 
ture, as indeed all Persian girls do, had lived in such 
total seclusio: from the world, that she had never 
spoken to a man save her uncle, her brother, and 
the attendants of the seraglio, and consequently her 
heart had never known any stronger emotion of af- 
fection than for one or two of her own sex. Her 
mother had died when she was very young; her fa- 
ther, as we have seen, was said to have fallen a vic- 
tim to his own ambition, and to the vindictive rage 
or policy of her unele; and excepting an old nurse, 
whom she always called Dedeh, and her companion 
or waiting maid Mariam, both of whom she loved 


with the greatest affection, she had no attachments, 


* * * 


We offer another brief extract: ‘‘In order to come 
prehend the nature of the chief huntsman’s presen 
intrusion at court, the reader must be informed that 
it was frequently the custom among the kings. of 
Persia, after a — and successful hunting party, in 
which game of all descriptious, suchas antelo 
deer, wild goats, boars, and wild asses were slain, 
toerect a pillar, upon which the heads of such ani- 
mals were fixed, either in niches, or on exterior 
hooks. ‘There is a specimen of one such pillar now 
to be seen at Guladun near Ispahan, the record of a 
hunt of the famous Shah Ismael, which, notwith- 
standing the lapse of centuries, still exhibits numer- 
ous skulls and horns of wild animals. Agha Mo- 
hamed Shah on this oceasion had determined to leave 
asimilarrecord. His hunting excursion, to the mo- 
ment of Zohrab’s seizure, had been extraordinarily 
successful: and when this unlooked for piece of good 
fortune had befallen him, on the impulse yf the mo- 
ment he had determined to erect a pillar of skulls, 
a kelleh minar, as it is called, in order that he might 
place the head of his prisoner, or, as one of his 
courtiers had called it, of his finest head of game, 
on the summit, thus to commemorate the great suc- 
cess of this eventful day. ‘The order was given to 
the Shikar Bashi on the field, and not having been 
countermanded, was so quickly executed, that the 
monument had been erected, and all its niches duly 
filled with the heads, before any fresh order on the 
subject could be given. An iron spike was seen to 
issue from the summit, aa if waiting for its last vic- 
tim. 

As soon as the chief huntsman appeared before the 
Shah, he made an awkward prostration of the body, 
and, without taking off his boots, which in fact is 
etiquette for men of his profession, began his speech 
before the —— had even deigned to look upon him. 

This want of respect put the match as it were to 
the still active combustiun of the King’s mind, and 
set fire to a train. of angry epithets, which burst forth 
in the following manner: 

** Who art thou, dog? whose cur art thou? why 
dost thow stand before me with that head of thine, 
which ought long ago to have been food for a bomb? 
Must the Shah continue to partake of disrespect, as 
if he werea Jew or a Frank? Am I no one in my 
own dominions? bearded by a Mazanderani boy— 
now butted at by a cow who would call itself a Jman! 
Speak Merdiki, speak! wherefore standest thou 
there?” The rough forester, little expecting such 
a reception, stood like one impaled, with his tongae 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth, and at first could 
scarcely utter beyond his ‘* arzi mi hunum,” until 
after various attempts, fear having almost paralyzed 
his senses, he exclaimed, pillar is ready to 
kiss your feet; it is ready; the skulls have all been 
placed; there is only one skull wanting at the top— 
Only one skull, by the head of the King! only one 
skull.” 

Whether acting under the influence of an eunuch’s 
waywardness, or whether the King was struck by 
the coincidence of the chief huntsman’s exposition, 
** one skull, by the head of the king,” is not to be 
explained, but certain itis that he yielded at once to 
the temptation of spilling blood which was cireula- 
ting in the fullest vigour throughout his frame, and 
exclaimed, “ one head thou wantest?? ** Yes,” said 
the huntsman ‘‘yes, one head, may it so please your 
Majesty.” ** What head ean be better than thine?” 
roared the tyrant in savage merriment. ‘Here, off 
with his head. Aye, Wasakchi, executioner,” he 
exclaimed to a man of bloody deeds, who was always 
in aitendance, ** here, go complete the minar.”— 
There was a hesitation amongst the attending officers 
in the execution of this atrocious deed. ‘lhe man 
called upon to act went doggedly to work, and innce 
cence spoke so powerfully in favour of the poor 
wretch, that every one present expected that so bar- 
barous an order would be countermanded; but no! 
the animal was rife for blood, and blood it was deter- 
mined to have. His horrid face broke into a demonia- 
cal expression of fury when he saw that there washe- 
sitation in obeying his commands. The ragged skin 
which fell in furrows down his ekeeks began to bloat; 
the eyes seemed to roll in blood, and the whole 
frame, from which in general all cireulation seemed 
to fly, wore a purple hue; he would have darted 
from off his seat, and not only have executed the fatal 
sentence apon his victim himself, but would have 
extended his revengeful fury to those who had ree 
fused to be the ministers of it, had not the Nasakehi 
Bashiin person (worthy servant of such a master 
who had just reached the scene of action, with a 
light and cunning step, crept behind the victim) and 
with one blow ot his deadly black Keorassan blade 
severed the unfortunate man’s head from his body.— 
The heavy corpse fell with a crash on one side 
whilst the head bounded towards the despot, the 
eyes glaring horribly, the tongue protruded toa 
frightful length, and streams of gore flowing and 
spouting in all directions. 


A respectable family in New York were seriously 
indisposed on Saturday night in consequence of hay- 
ing eaten cheese of a deleterious quality at tea the 
preceding evening. Four of the family who had 
partaken of the cheese, although, as they allege, in 
only moderate quantities, were seized in the course 
of the night, and all about the sametime, with violent 
vomiting, attended with great distress and a peculiar- 
ly strong taste ofeopper. They were relieved in the 
course of the day by the aid of a physician, who ex- 
a his beleif that some poisonous ingredient had 

combined with the cheese they had eaten, 
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SELECTIONS. 


From alate London Periodical. 


GUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF PERSIAN 
WOMEN.* 
‘This, we do not hesitate to say, is the most im- 
tant work that has ever been published in the 
Fast. Whether it has been honoured with a royal 
or gold medal, does not appear; but that it contains 
more information respecting the state of society In 
Oriental countries, (which are all as much influenced 
by Persia as the Continent was by F rance,) more 
solid wisdom, pure morality, and judicious rules of 
life, than any other profane volume of the same size, 
will not be doubted by those who read it. ‘The false 
notions, in particular, which have prevailed about 
the “ slavery” of women in the East, are complete- 
ly blown away. ‘ 
'” It seems that a royal commission was directed (we 
do not accurately know when, or by whom) to five 
ladies of distinguished breeding and quality, em- 
wering them to draw up a complete code of laws 
or the women of Persia; and, in the prosecution of 
their labours, to call in, as often as their advice 
might be necessary, two other women of great dis- 
tinction and learning to aid their deliberations; pre- 
cisely as the judges are sometimes required to de- 
liver their opinionato Parliament on difficult ques- 
tions of law. The names of the first five are, 
Kulsum Naneh (President, ) Shahr-Banu Dadeh, 
Dadeh-Bazm Ara, Bagi Yasmin, Khala Gul-bari; 
The assessors or judges are, 
Khala lan Agha, Biii lan Afroz; 
And the work before us-is the pandect of laws col- 
lected, arranged, and settled by them. As we pro- 
ceed, it will be seen how erroneous were the opi- 
nions that regarded freedom, pin-money, separate 
maintenance, divorce, &c., as peculiar privileges of 
Western women. It will, on the contrary, be made 
manifest, that these have come, like the Cholera, 
Light, &c., from the East: and that the circle of a 
Persian lady’s amusements, though the links may be 
apparently differert, is as large as that of any wo- 
man of fashion here; while the ties of morality are 
equally strict in both countries. If the one has her 
rivate box at the opera, church, the race-course, 
the ball, the carriage; the other has her bath, 
mosque, litter, pipe, and Almehs, who dress and 
dance as voluptuously as Taglioni herself. But one 
circumstanee deserves notice: ‘The good treatment 
of women here is secured partly by sentiment, and 
partly by law. In Persia, besides law and sentiment, 
they have religion on their sice. A man who abuses 
his wife is not only exposed to the tongues of all her 
friends, and a bastinado from the Kazi; but he is 
turned up at the day of resurrection, and Incky is he 
if his legs are able to carry him into Paradise. If 
we consider the nature of Al Sirat, itis evident that 
he must have great difficulty in keeping his footing 
upon that very narrow pass. ‘The code (and it may 
be observed that its mere existence proves the great 
consideration of women in Persia) contains ntmer- 
ous enforcements of this great principle, some of 
which we proceed to lay before the reader; promis- 
ing that there are four degress of obligation men- 
tioned— Wajid, necessary; mustahab, desirable; sun- 


and sunnat Mw akkad, an imperative duty 
of religion. 
IMPESATIVE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
‘“‘1.—A husband should give his wife money 
without limit. Allah forbid that she should die 
of sorrow and disappointment! in which case her 
blood would be on the Head of her husband. ‘The 
learned conclave are unanimous in declaring that 
many instances have oceurred of women dying from 
the barbarous cruelty of their husbands in this res- 
vect; and if the husband be even a dag-labourer, and 
e does not give his wages to his wife, she will claim 
them on the day of judgment. It is incumbent on 
the husband to bestow on the wife a daily allowance 
in cash, (not yearly or quarterly, but daily,—this is 
a decided improvement on pin-money;) and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and of ex- 
cursions, and the bath, and every other kind of re- 
creation. If he has not generosity and pride enough 
todo this, he will assuredly be punished for all his 
sins and omissions, on the day of resurrection ” 

This is notall, He is accountable, not only for 
hisown soul, but his wife’s. As in this country, so 
in the other world, any debts she contracts he be- 
comes liable for: and they are exhibited on the debit 
side against him, upon the day of jodgment. 

“2 As long as he will not allow h.s wife the fees 
for the bath, and she is thus prevented from perfoem- 
he ablutions, so long will fasting and prayer be of 
no use.” 

How pleasant it would be, if, on the eve of an elec- 
tion, a ery of Atheism could be raised against a can- 
didate, because he did not allow his wife a private box 
at the Opera? If Sir James Searlet could introduce 
such a doctrine from Persia, he might then in- 
deed pen luscious addresses to the ladiés of Norwich. 
How much the selvation of a Persian woman’s sou- 
depends on the due use of the bath, will. be plain 
from the following extract. Particular attevtion is 
requested to the nature of the figures; especially toy 
those of the sun, moon, and beasts. Had not the 
writer overlooked that essential point, we might have 
spared been his concluding absurd remark, as he 
would have seen that the whoie is religious in an ex- 
treme degree, 
Wise Women. 


** The Persian ladies regard the bath as the place 


The correct view is taken by the } subsistence; never on any occasion enjoying the least 


ments to meet there; and often pass seven or eight 
hours together in the carpeted saloon, telling stories, 
relating aneedotes, eating sweet-meats, sharing their 
kolyouns, and embellishing their beautiful torms 
with all the fancied perfections of the East; dyeing 
their hair and eyebrows: and cuMously staining their 
fair bodies with a variety of fantastic devices, not un- 
frequently with the figures of trees, birds, and beasts, 
sun, moon, and stars. 

** 3. On the Jast Friday of the blessed month of 
Ramazan, the women ought to dress superbly and 
perfume themselves, and put on their best orna- 
meuts, and go to the porticoes of the mosques; be- 
cause young men of cypress form, with tulip cheeks, 
and amorous demeanour, assemble there in greater 
numbers than at other places. ‘There they must sit 
down and stretch out their feet, and every one must 
a twelve tapers; and in doing this, care must be 
taken to lift the hand high above the head, so as to 
raise up the veil, as if by accident, and thus display 
their beautiful faces. Their crimson-tinted toes 
must also be exposed, in order that the young men 
may see and admire them with wounded hearts; but 
it would be an unlucky omen if one of the tapers 
were left unligited. Bibi lan Agha, aud the rest of 
the learned conclave, are unanimous in this opinion. 
Farther, it is not at all necessary that, in lighting the 
tapers, silence should be observed. On the contra- 
ry, lovely women should always let their sweet voices 
be heard.” 

This must be understood to be an important reli- 
gious ceremony. It will be rendered plainer pre- 
sently, 

**4, Should a favourable opportunity occur for 
the beautiful young girls to remain with the young 
men for a short time, and especially if their inter- 
course arises from mutual affection, there can be no- 
thing wrong in the indulgence of their attachments. 
Indeed, it is a fortunate circumstance, and, upon 
the whole, more gratifying and satisfactory to them 
than fasting the whole year. 

*¢5,'And whenever the young women visit their 
female friends upon that blessed day, for the purpose 
of meeting their lovers, they may be permitted, 
any violation of decorum, to remain till a late 

our.” 

The love here meant is Platonic love. 

**6. If a woman’s husband presumes to ask where 
she has been, and why retureed so late, itis highly 
reprehensible on his part; for, through the sacred 
influence of that blessed day, she stands acquitted of 
all impropriety.” 

*©7, Dadeh-Bazm Ara, Bagi Yasmin, and Shahr- 
Banu Dadeh, are of opinion, that when a woman ap- 
plies the end of a taper to the tips of the toes of her 
right foot, and, at the time of lighting it, displays the 
beatifal shape of her Jeg, she will undoubtedly be in 
no danger of hell-fire.”” 

The Seven Wise Women are careful to lay down 
axioms, as the ground-work of their reasonings on 
every subject. The preceding is one. 

«<8. And Kulsum Naneh, the President of the 
Council, is decidedly of opinion, that no woman can 
entertain the least hopes of heaven, whose husband 
forbids the things that are herein commanded, and 
considered proper for her pleasure and happiness in 
this world. For, with what comfort (it is logically 
and forcibly asked) can a woman remain in the house 
of her husband, who is continually opposed to those 
recreations to which her whole sould is devoted!” 
This, to us, seems conclusive. Indeed, the hus- 
band who can digest so powerful an argument, must 
have a stomach at least equal to that of an ostrich.— 
But the Learned Women Seave no loophole for es- 
cape. 

e 9. Dadeh-Bazm Ara says, I have proved, from the 
instructions of my master Iblis, (a great eastern phi- 
losopher, not to be confounded with Eblis, Satan, ) 
that the man who does not allow his wife to visit 
holy places and mosques, and the houses of her friends, 
mate and female, and who prohibits other innocent 
and agreeable proceedings, such as we have deemed 
proper and expedient for her own satisfaction and 
comfort; that man, I say, will be damned hereafter.” 
Nothing ean be more clear or satisfactory than this. 
Zhe crimes, however, of the husband, do not escape 
punishment in this world:— 

‘Should his wife die of a broken heart, he and 
his relations are liable to pay the expiatory mulct, as 
in cases of wilful murder.” 

This great right of women to innocent amusements 
is further insisted on; and the precise mode of the 
husband’s perdition explained, in another article of 
the code. It appears that he is to be accused and 
condemned at the day of resurrection, by the Seven 
Learned Women. 


SCIENTIFIC DIVISION OF MEN. 

The Proper Man, Man, and the Hupul- 
upla. 

** There are three Bone: men: 1, A Proper Man; 

2. Half a Man; 3. A Hapul-hupla. A Proper 

Man at once supplies whatever necessaries or indul- 

geucies his wife may require: he never presumes to 

go out without his wife’s permission, or do any thing 

contrary to her wish.” 

It strikes us, that this is the character, which, in 

these countries, is called ‘‘A Jerry Sneak.” In the 

East he seems to be held in high honour, 

**2. Your Half Man is a very poor, snivelling 

wretch, always meddling; with but little furniture in 

his house, and just bread and salt enough for bare 


degree of comfort. The wife sits in his house, and 
works, and all she earns is applied to procure food 


woman to reply harshly to whatever he says; and if 
he beats her, it is wajib to bite and scratch him, and 
pull his beard, and do every thing in her power to 
annoy him. If his severity exceeds all bounds, let 
her petition the Kazi, and get a divorce,” 

These rules carry on them such a stamp of wisdom 
and reasonableness, that it is unnecessary to express 
our full concurrence in their periect propriety. There 
can be little doubt that they will soon be used to en- 
rich the law of Doctors’ Commons. And to whom 
can the task of improving the social condition of our 
countrywomen be more safely int:usted than to the 


apprehensive that the Turks about the place might 
notice this éete-a-tete, (and for such things there are 
summary modes of ing on the Bosphorus, ) 
he ceased skefching, and began to blow kisses from 
the end of the pencil towards his fair sitter. At this 
she coloured up to the temples, and drew her hand 
several times violently across her throat; a hint 
which the — Captain thought was not to be ne- 

lected, at least within the sound of the Euxine.— 

he cause of this dislike depends, no doubt, some- 
what on national prejudices: but in a far greater de- 
gree on the want of a beard. The angular European 


man who had struggled, with such purity of motive, 


Lushington’? ‘Ihe right side of the question, im- 
portant as it is, may, without hesitation, be confided 
a unless he get money to advocate the opposite 
side. 
It would be unjust to omit noticing the judicious 
mode in which the Seven Learned Women direct a 
wife to resist her husband. We allude more parti- 
cularly to the application to be made to his beard.— 
la this point, Eastern women have a decided advan- 
tage over the women of the West. For here, unless 
a woman’s husband happen to wear large whiskers, 
there 1s nothing on which she can fasten. Then the 
whiskers may be false ones; and as to mustachios, we 
are assured that they afford no grip whatever. But 
in the East, independently of the fact that both hands 
may be at once stuck into it—aud that with a power- 
ful purchase—the beard is the seat of honour, and is 
looked up to with profound veneration by both sexes. 
Without a large black beard a man is nobody; he is 
a being whom, as Hajji Baba says, ‘ta hundred dogs 
may makea corner stone of, and bring their friends.” 
The respect in which any individual is held, varies 
in the compound ratio of his own length, and that of 
his beard. Madden, in his very instructive and amu- 
sing travels, tells of a French serjeant-major, who, 
by a portly person, and a huge mane to his chin, ob- 
tained great consideration in Constantinople. He was 
an Effendi, a Prince, a Sultan, tothem, As soon as 
Napoleon’s career of victory in Egypt commenced, 
the most extravagant stories were circulated about his 
stature and his beard. The ‘Turks declared that he 
was a giant, with a beard as large as the three tails 
of a Pasha! and, accordingly, they resolved to sub- 
mit to such a Child of Destiny; but as soon as they 
actually saw that he was even under the middle siz, 
and, instead of the phenomenon represented, had no 
beard whatever, they cried out that he was an infi- 
del, and the rebellion in Cairo was the consequence. 
The veneration paid to the beard must not be under- 
stood to arise merely from motives of personal va- 
nity. It ?s a part of that mass of religious prejudices 
which is so firmly rooted in the Eastern mind. Men 
swear by it as something mysterious and holy. The 
most dreadful insult, theretore, that can be offered , 
to an Oriental, is any disparagement to, much more 
manual intermeddling with, his beard. ‘The pity of 
the Janizaries for Charles XIL., at Bender, was con- 
verted into fury when he ordered their beards to be 
cutoff, 
**3. The Hupul-hupla has nothing; no friends. — 
He wants to dress and live luxuriously, but is totally 
destitute of means. If the wife of such a man ab- 
sents herself from his house even for ten days and ten 
nights, he must not, on her retarn, ask her where 
she has been: and, if he sees a stranger in the house, 
he must not ask who it is, or what he wants. When- 
ever he comes home and finds the street door shut, 
he must not knock, but retire, and not presume to 
enter till he sees it open.” 
Should he be a person of so violent a temper as to 
think there was any thing in all this, his wife must 
get divorced instunter; as evidently it would be im- 
possible for any prudent or virtuous woman to live 
with so suspicious a husband. Considering the Pro- 
per Man as the pivot, and the Half Man and Hupul- 
hupla as the descending part of the series, the as- 
cending would be the Sunnat, (or Godly Man,) who 
looks up with reverential awe to his better halt; and 
th: Sunnat Mu’akkad, or as we might say, the 
Martyr. 
But in the case last extracted, there seems an 
Omission on the part of the Seven Learned Women: 
Should the husband see the street door open, and a 
young man, of cypress form, &e. come out, might 
be, in that case, provided it was not the blessed 
month Ramazan, rr a that there was anything 
suspicious in the case? We conless we should like 
to hear Kulsum Naneh, or a grave Mollah on that 
point. Our present leaning decidedly is, that he 
miglit ask the young man, of the cypress form, &e. 
what was his business in th: t house? 
OF LIFTING THE VEIL FOR FRANGEES. 
**1. The Seven Learned Women declare that, 
among the forbidden things, is that of allowing their 
features to be seen by men not wearing turbans, un- 
less, indeed, they are handsome, and have soft and 
captivating manners; in that case their veils may be 
drawn aside. But they must scrupulously and reli- 
giously abstain from all such liberties with mullahs 
(priests) and Jews; since, respecting them, the pro- 
hibition is imperative.” 
‘There is as math liberality as sound judgment in 
this article of the code. Indeed the learned women 
seein rather beyond their age; for Madden says, that 
none spit farther or oftener at him than women.— 
Captain Franklin says, that being one day beyond 
the walls of Constantinople, sketching some scenery, 
a Turkish lady came up with, we believe, a child; 
and, having ascertained his employment, sat oppo- 
site to him, lifted her veil and made signs to him to 


for the happiness of the women of India—Doctor 


dress, to their notions, — surely without any just 
grounds,) tight and indecent, is another powerful 
obstacle—but the shaven face, on which even a goat 
may look with contempt, is the greatest. Mahmoud, 
for a Turk, a great man, and not to be compared 
with the blood-stained knave of Egypt, has done 
much to remove those prejudices, and approximate 
Europe and Asia. A few years since, it was death 
upon the spot, for any man, even by chance or ne- 
cessity, to have seen one of the sultan’s harem—but, 
not long ago; an English traveller, without the 
slightest danger, beheld one of Mahmoud’s daugh- 
ters standing at the window of the palace at Buyuk- 
dere. No stronger proof could be given of a chan 

in opinion, than that furnished by the Seven Wise 


Women. 
OF PRAYER. 

The learned Women next lay down, with judg- 
ment and clearness, the occasions on which prayers 
may be dispensed with. 
_ “1 When females are engaged with their friends 
in pleasant conversation, and in the mutual com- 
munication of secrets. 
2 Upon hearing the dram or other musical instru- 
ments. 
3 When a husband does not allow his wife enough 
of mouey. 
4 Upon the nuptual night. 
5 If the marriage happen during the blessed 
month of Ramazan, prayers and fasting may be also 
cmitted during the whole month. 
6 When a woman is listening to her lover. 
7 When a husband goes on a journey. 
8 Ifa woman engaged in prayer,discovers her hus- 
band speaking toa strange damsel, it is wajib for 
her to pause and listen attentively to what passes be- 
tveen them; and if necessary, to put an end to their 
conversation. 
Prayer is proper, 
1 Ifa women have a slave girl in the house: for 
she must On no account leave her alone, and go to 
the bath, beeause the husband might come in the 
meantime and make love to her. 
2 Kulsam Naneh is decidedly of opinion ‘that 
when resting from a promenade in the garden, or 
other amusements: prayer may be indulged in with- 
out any evil ensuing.’ ” 
This seems a sound and well considered dictum. 

TREATMENT OF A HUSBAND, 
Of this important subject a profound scientific view 
is taken, and masterly rules are laid down for con- 
ducting the war. The husband :s considered as the 
fortress; his wife the besieging, and his mother, re- 
lations, &e. as the relieving army. The latter must 
be first defeated; the most approved mode being, 
**by at least, once a day, using her fists, her teeth, 
and kicking and pulling their hair, till tears come 
into their eyes, and fears prevent any further inter- 
ference with her plans.” From the moment the 
sword is drawn, the scabbard is to be thrown away. 
Like an experienced manoeuvrer, as she is, Kulsum 
Naneh despises half measures, or half victories. — 
**She says that the wife myst continue this indomi- 
table spirit of independence tifl she has fully estab- 
lished her power.”” The relieving army being an- 
nihilated, and the besieger at liberty to open the 
trenches, without molestation, against the husband; 
two modes of proceeding offer themselves. First, 
to consider him as enchanted; or, secondly, as a per- 
sou in his senses, but cursed with an infernal dispo- 
sition. 
Inthe first and most probable supposition, ‘‘it is 
wajib that cold water be poured over his head on 
three successive Wednesdays;” the demon it seems, 
having ‘‘an oath in heaven” against such a showere . 
bath. In the second case. . 
** She must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows, from experience, irritate his mind; and day 
and night, add to the misery of his condition. She 
mast never, whether by night or day, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condescends to hand her 
the loaf, she must throw it from her, or at him, 
with indignation snd contempt. She must make his 
shoe too tight for him, and pillow a pillow of 
stone; so that at last he becomes weary of life, and 
is glad to acknowledge her authority. On the other 
hawd, should these resources fail, the wife may pri- 
vately convey from her husband’s house every thing 
valuable that she can lay ber hands upon; and then 
go to the Kazi, dnd complain that her husband has 
beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to show the 
bruises on her skin. She must state such ‘acts in 
favour of her case as she knows cannot be refut- 
ed by evidence, and pursue every possible plan to 
escape from the thraldom she endures. For that 
purpose, every effort, of every description, is per- 
fectly justifiable, and according to law.” 
As to the justiee of the case, there can be little 
doubt; but upon the law of some parts, this country 
seems to be behind the East. It strikas us, for in- 
stance, that in the case of conveying away a hus- 
band’s property, the poeple, in whose house it should 


of their greatest amusement. They make appoint- 


and light. It is, therefore, wajib in that iadustrious 


draw her portrait. But after some ume, growing 


be found, would have a chance of being prosecuted 
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as receivers of stolen goods. And we have an ob- 
scure recollection that, some short time siace, a 
young man, who felt deeply indignant at the treat- 
ment of a woman by her husband, and assisted in 
removing various articles (inclading the husband’s 
clothes) which he believed to be her property, was 
actually indicted for something like burglary; and, 
it might even be, convicted. ‘The hair of the Seven 
Learned Women would have stood on end at such 
rofligacy in our laws, But if the Frangeesare be- 
hind the Orientalsin some points, there are others 
which may challenge comparison. - The instance of 
the loaf, projected at an angle of 45° at a man’s head, 
has much spirit; but we have heard of a most amia- 
ble lady, who, one day, in a fit of absence, struck 
her husband across the face witha leg of mutton, and 
had the compliment gallantly returned by a whole 
tureen of soup in her bosom. It is indeed several 
years since this occurred; but though similar instan- 
ces are now quite rare, perhaps, upon the whole, 
the system of female tactics is not much inferior to 
that of Persia, however different their,external ap- 


pearances. 
PIN MONEY. 

Upon the interesting question of pin money, va- 
rious opinions will be formed. In one mode of 
securing it, there certainly is something exceedingly 
prosaic, It does not, like the Persian, admit that 
variety of adventures, and rapid succession of hopes 
and fears, which from the wine of life. Hear Kul- 
sum Naneh’s account of the Eastern mode:— 

‘*When a woman has not been to the bath for a 
considerable period, she ought to take whatever 
there is inthe house of her husband, to defray the 
expenses of the bath. And it is wajib that she should 
scold and fight with her husband, at least twice a- 
day, till she obtains from him the amount required. 
And since there is no constancy in the disposition, 
nor certainty in the life of a husband, [why don’t 
they insure his life at some office?] who may repudi- 
ate his wife from caprice, or chance to die suddenly ; 
it is wajib, while she does remain in his house, to 
scrape together, by little and little, all in her power; 
that, when the hour of separation arrives, she may 
be able to dress elegantly, and enjoy herself, until 
(if alive) he repents and becomes obedient to ber 

1 


will. 
OF GOSSIPS, 

-** The Seven Wise Women agree, that a woman 
dying without gossips or friends has no chance of 
going to Heaven. On the contrary, she who visits 
every place calculated to expand and exhilarate the 
heart, will be seen, at the day of resurrection, danc- 
ing, with her own companions on earth, in the re- 
gions of bliss.” 

But it is curious to see how far, and among what 
different people, the same notion of similar employ- 
ments in the other world has prevailed. ‘The Easterns 
and Westerns held it with equal’confidence. The 
Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the Teutones, with 
the great Oriental tribes, seem to have alike believed 
in it; and even to the proud savage of the Pampas, it 
is an article of high creed. Head tells, that when 
the Indians see meteors, and hear noises, in the sky, 
they say, ‘* that these are their ancestors, bliud 
drunk, mounted on horses swifter than the wind, 
and hunting ostriches.” Now, all this seems absurd; 
but we confess, this notion of the Indian heaven 

leases us infinitely more than the long line of rob- 

r heroes whom Anchises contemplates in Elysium. 


* Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, 
with their domestic superstitions. ‘Translated from 
the original Persian Manuscript, by James Atkinson, 
Essq., of the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Me- 
dical Service. Printed for the Oriental Translation 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PAUDRIG DHUYV. 

*t Paudrig Dhuv? Hang him, he’s the greatest 

br in the world; yeu don’t know what to believe from 
im.” 

** No matter; this is a good day for the Gap, and 
his flies are the best in the world for that place; so 
come along, William,” (said ito William Moriarty 
not the brightest of country squires, ) ‘‘ even though 
Truth were to choke herself with vexation at Pad- 


dy’s stories. But really I don’t think he is guilty of 


Why, his wife is as great a liar as himself, I 
tell you, he lies as fast as a horse can trot, and she 
swears to every one of them.” 


** Ob! ungallant man, to talk thus of the soul of 


love and honour. Buten avant! as Napoleon used 


to say in answer to every observation at Waterloo.” 


Far different from William’s is my notion of Paddy. 
_A mere fisherman—he is, 1 think, the man of abso- 


lately the most fertile invention | ever met. Had he 
been born in, the east, he would have excelled that 
Had he re- 


first of story tellers, Sinbad the Sailor. 
ceived an education he would have gladdened the 


heart of Colburn and Bentley, and lightened the 
mighty shelves of New Burlington and Marlborough 
Streets. Drury Lane might have dispensed with 
Monerief, even though he requires but twenty-four 
y ora farce; and Covent 
Garden might have then boasted of a genuine Dark 
Diamond. Tell any extraordinary story to Paddy, 


hours’ notice for a traged 


he looks in your face, and immediately outdoes it by 
another. 


glimpse of it, and ’tis distanced in a moment. 


Get the most extravagant fiction yon can, 
put it on ‘a white horse;’ then let Paddy get a 


muscle, never makes a pause, nor shows the slight- 
est doubt of your full unhesitating reliance on his 
veracity. The story proceeds without delay, in one 
clear rapid current. There is no admiration of him- 
self, no lurking wonder at his gehius:—his sole 
business is to tell you a faet that occurred to himself, 
and which bears out in some degree what yuu have 
mentioned. This he doesin the most unpretending 
manner, without a consciousness that there is any 
thing unusual in the transaction he relates. One 
feature of his stories will be lost, I fear, in the few 
shoit specimens given here of them,—the train of 
minute circumstances that gather round the narra- 
tive as it proceeds, and give it an air of great natural- 
ness. He details incidentally such a number of tri- 
fling things, but all so appropriate to the scene, the 
time, and the persons; and looks all the while in 
your face with such an air of truth and quiet earnest- 
ness, that you are led insensibly to the extravagance 
for which these were intended to prepare you; and 
it is only when yon have looked down its extreme 
absurdity, that Paddy’s real character begins to be 
perceived. His stories, therefore, can scarcely be 
told with one-tenth of the effect they have from his 
own mouth. Moreover, ifthe reader could be ac- 
quainted with the place and the persons, he would 
yet want the solemn asseverations of Paddy’s wile, 
Moll, to the perfect truth of the story. In more se- 
rious matters her fidelity to Paddy was unquestion- 
ably enough; but for each and every one of his 
stories she pledges herself body and soul. Ifhe has 
not been a man of strict veracity, his wife’s salvation 
isin a perilous way; forl never heard him tella 
story which Moll did not swear was ‘ one entire and 
pertect chrysolite.’ 

‘Yo return. We called on Paddy; and while he 
was tying a few flies, the conversation turned on the 
spirited manner in which a gentleman had lately 
rescued a brother huntsman from the Laune. ‘*Oh 
yes, I heard of that, Sir,” said Paddy witha slight 
smile, ** and ’twas very well done indeed of Mr. De 
Courcy; but Ill tell you what happened myself in the 
north, one time this way that | was sint by Gusty 
Crosbie to Lord O’Neill’s. ‘There was to be a great 
hunting and carousing at the Lord’s; and he sint me 
there with the horses. You never saw such a sighth 
of ladies and gintlemen; and maybe there wasn’t 
wine, and brandy, and ale that would make the mug 
stick tothe table like glue? Well, the day of the 
hunt came, a deer they had,—and that was the fine 
field of huntsmen. I rode the ould yellow horse;— 
a raal black horse is good, so is a grey horse of the 
right colour; but trust your life, Sir, on the yellow. 
Smoosucgh, (that was the name I gev him,) you 
wouldn’t think any thing at all of him in the morning; 
but when his blood warmed, and he had the right 
man a-top of him, your horse should tighten his gar- 
ters to keep near him, I promise you. Besidas that, 
the leap he had! On we wint, and such a chase I 
never saw before or since, I think; from one hound’s 
ditch of the county to the other, until there wasn’t 
a soul to be seen but the three dogs, (var Morgan 
Rattler—you heard of him often, Sir?—was first, ) 
and the Lord’s brother, and myself.” Well of course, 
Sir, I let the Lord’s brother be foremost; *twouldn’t 
do for the likes of me to take the front of him; but 
Smoosucgh, 1 telt him under me as fresh asa daisy, 
and *twas all Leould do to keep him in. At last, 
when the deer was just in sighth, and he reeling and 
blowing, we cum across a terrible feah,* that you'd 
know by the very look of it there was ‘Good Lodging 
for Manand Baste’ there. I’m sure "twas thirty feet 
across; but the Lord’s brother run at it. The black 
horse was good, but the feah was too much for him; 
he jumped right into the very middle of it, and it 
began to swallow ’em both fast. ‘here was no time 
to lose. I gave the yellow horse the spurs; and well 
it become him. He cleared the feah. As I was 
going over, I stoopped down, and caught the tail of 
the black horse,—that was all of him you could see 
then,—and tore it up, back-bone and all, up to the 
head, and threw out the Lord’s brother on the field!” 

** Bravo, Paddy!” I exclaimed. 

** Darh an affriu,”+ says Moll, ‘* ’tis thrue for 
the lad, every word of it. ‘The whole country round 
wint to see the place, that you’d think “twas a pat- 
thern. ” 


face, that he was endeavouring to detect some im- 
probability in Paddy’s narrative, 1 changed the eon- 
versation. 

** Wouldn’t it be right, Paddy, (for as a fisher- 
man, there are few more skilful on the lake,) to 
have a blue hackle? I’d like to try one.” 

*¢ Nothing for the gap but brown. There’s a 
fellow, (holding it between him and the light, ) and 
they’ll raise to itasfast as you can throw out.” 

*¢ The blue hackle I had from you the other day 
killed me a noble salmon, very near thirty pounds; 
and what is odd, he gave me no play whatever: after 
atumble or two he was gaffed. But the strangest 
thing is, that Doherty, in helping to get him in 
with the landing-net, caught a fine trout.’’ 

It may be readily guessed that the Jast circum- 
stance was invented; for any thing like the skill or 
luck on Doherty’s part (he was a rival) displeased 
Paddy exceedingly; but he took no notice of it, and 
said; **Oh!-the large fish never give play; a lively 
pailt now is worth twenty of ’em for that, Sir. But 
talking of large fish, (continaed he, looking at the 
fire, and then turning to me,)I was fishing over 


His | there at Benson’s Point one day; the boat was almost 
face is square, hard, and quite matter-of-fact; his 
voice is firm and distinct, with a peculiar tone of 


frankness, In telling a story he never changes a 


wracked to pieces on that blackguard little quay that 
the Madam has below, two or three of her ribs ware 
broken, and so I was obliged to fish from the land. 


Seeing by the perplexity in my friend William’s 


Well, just as I was thinking where 1’4 put in to be 
mended, I feelsa mighty pull at the lize, that I 
knew must be froma great fellow. ‘tried him, but 
not a stir could I get out of him for 8®Y money,— 
Says I, “this must be the making of me, when he 
won’t rise his head at all out of the san; "tis the way 
with the great salmon that they won’t give any play 
atall.” Well? we tried him again, and again, and | 


a rock, or a stump of a tree, after all, 80 goes about 
every way to get the hook free, but nothing would 
do. Atlast he vexed me all out; I did’nteare a far- 
thing what became of the rod or tackle; I gave a ter- 
rible whip and tossed something over my head into 
the bushesbehind. ‘Yourself and all that came be- 
fore you tothe devil,’ says I, going to see what it 
was. And sure I found that it was an anvil, and that 
the hook had stuck in its eye. But that wasn’t the 
best of it; there wasa fine stag (nine years old by the 
horns) sleeping in the bush, and when I thrun back 
the anvil, I struck him in the middle of the forehead 
and killed him as dead asa gurnet.” 

**Who the d——I,”’ interrupted Moriarty, ‘‘ever 
saw a rod or gut that would pitch an anail out of the 
lake at Tornies? Weren’t Mr. Linch and I raising 
an anvil the other day, for a wager? There isn’t a 
rod in the world, unless a rod of iron or steel, that 
would do it.” 

Paddy never vindicates a story; I was unable, 
from laughter, to utter a werd; but Moll, as usual, 
swore ‘‘it was thrue for the lad. Wasn’t the anvil 
a block by the tire; until she gave it to her sister’s 
son in law, when he set up the forge at Fahah Cross? 
And for the stag, didn’t an Iveraghan give a full- 
bound of butter for his skin?” 

I saw that Paddy was in great blood this day; and 
willing to see how far he would run if line enough 
were given him, I requested Moriarty’s silence by a 
look, and showed Paddy a volume containing some 
excellent drawings of fishes. 

**That one is a shark: he grows to be sixteen or 
twenty feet long, and is exceedingly ferocious. A 
man in full armour was once found in the belly of 
one. 

man in armour? That’s a soger 1 suppose. 
No, indeed sir, I never saw any thing quare in a lish. 
A man in a shuit (suit) of iron! The only thing I 
ever saw out of the way was one day I caught a 
brown trout, between twenty and thirty pounds, and 
we found a wran’s (wren’s) nest and seventeen eggs 
in his gills. That was alll ever saw in a fish, I 
remember, indeed, that I caught, below there, op- 
posite Fussa Quay, a big salmon with an officer’s 
cocked hat on his head; and trouble enough he gave 
me before he was in the boat.” 

** Man alive!” said Moriarty, ‘‘How could he see 
the fly with the cocked hat?” 

** Sure Sir,” says Paddy. *twasn’t by the mouth 
at all I had him; if it was, we’d make aisy work of 
it: but he wanted to drown the fly with his tail; when 
1 hooked him; and that was the raison he gev all 
the play. It must be, Sir, you often caught a trout 
that way, and you know how hard ’tisto land him.”’ 

** Yeh, what is that, Sir?’ said Paddy, pointing to 
a plate. 

**That is an Indian fish-spear. The wild Indians, 
it is said, go out ow their lakes, in a canoe—aeot— 
by night. <A large bundle of blazing splinters is 
placed in the bow; a man stands near with one of 
these in his hand; and the moment the fish is seen, 
as quick as lightning he spears it.” 

** be sure,—spear-fishing,—many a thousand 
salmon 1 killed in the Laune and Dooghlasha that 
way. 

** Ay, Paddy, but the Indian darts the spear out 
of his hand several fathoms perhaps to the bottom, 
and nails the salmon to the sand; while ye never let 
go the spear.” 

*Thrue for you, Sir: but our way is surer. May- 
be we could do it, if we liked to take a dive for the 
salmon and spear on a frosty night. At any rate 
tbe Injians are very active. Well, Vil tell youa 
thing that happened me one day. Donulh Plookh 
and myself were cutting dwoelhaans (flails) in the 
wood at Tornies. ‘There was ahunt the same day in 
the wood. As soon as we cuta darth (a man’s boa.) 
of ’em,—and I never seen finer ones, of oak, and 
holly, and ash,—wée war both coming home: when 

we found Jack Barry and his men cutting turf on the 
bank that’s next the wood. Fine high banks they 
were, and there’sn’t better turf in the country than it. 
‘Well,’ says Jack, ‘sit down and dress yeer bwoel- 
haans: the devil take me if ye’ll go until ye dine 
the mate is boiled long ago, and the froth is on the 
potatoes; the men are going to rise off the work,’— 
So we stopt to open the darth. Donulh, Sir, was 
always fond of the bone; so he sat down near the 
fire with his back to the bank, and the other bank 
opposite us out. I began to dress and sharpen a fine 
likely dwoelhaan, that would be good enough, you’d 
think, for Uschur; when we hears the notse in the 
wood, and out leapsa noble stag with horns that 
length, Sir. The hounds, to be sure, frightened 
him; but when he seen us he turns, and runs up 
along the bank. We all looked about us; but there 
was nothiug except the 6woelhaan that I had in my 
hand. Well, justas he was making by us forthe 
bare life, I thrun the dwoelhaan at him: it ran 
through and through his side, and into the bank 
beyont him, that he couldnt stir one step. We ran 
up and cut his throat, and I never seen a finer stag 
There was that heighth of mate, (measuring off 
about four inches on his fingers) upon his bre-.st.” 

That I might’nt go out of the house but a corpse, 


again; but “twas no use. I thought that may be ’twas | 


** Do you think Idoubt it? But Paddy, what was 
the greatest bounce you ever saw a salmon make?” 
** Why thin, indeed, Sir, I never saw anything 
out of the way that way.” 

- ** Well, I’ve seen the salmon leap at Leixlip, 
which is at least twenty feet high, and the salmon 
spring higher still; so that they are sometimes shot 
flying.” 

‘*Gondouth. Sure Vil tell you what happened 
myself, the day they gave the Stag-hunt to the Lord 
Lieutenant—he that had the Black with him here.” 

**Oh! the black servant:-—Lord Talbot, I sup- 
ose.” 

‘“‘The very same, Sir. Well that duy—Maybe 
you were out yourself, and know it as well asl do? 
But I believe you were’nt in the country that year, 
—any how the whole world seen it. The hunt was 
in Turk Lane; as soon as it was over, and the stag 
was in the boat, all the boats were going down 
Brickeen Bridge, to dine at Innisfallen. Oyeh! 
what a show there was of ’em, and what a power of 
ladies and gintlemen there was on the bridge!— 
There war boats too coming up from Glenna and 
Innisfallen. Well, Sir, just as the Lord Lieutenant 
came to the Bridge, Mr. Herbert desired him hear 
the echo first, and the shot for the stag. ‘Paddy,’ 
says he to me, ‘lets havea noble shot. I trust you 
with it before any mau.’ So I got the Pattherraro.§ 
—you know the place, Sir, of course, where the 
best echo on the lake is,—from the rocks about 
twenty yards abore the bridge?”--(To this I could 
safely assert.) “Well, l loads it well with powder 
and asod of turf; makes a good divil; and was just 
going to put the spunk to it, when I hears the ery, 
‘The salmon, the salmon,’ and sure enough there he 
was, a huge fellow leaping over the bridge. I sup- 
pose he was caught between the boats coming up 
aud going down, and the wather being shallow, he 
was obliged to jump over the bridge.” 

**And what did you do Paddy?” 

‘*I claps the pattherraro to my shouldher, and kills 
him as dead as a herring.” 

“Oh b and o—” exclaimed my friend Wil- 
liam, in the agonv of his soul; but Paddy went on. 
“They weighed him and found he was just twent 
seven pounds and a quarter. But what do you thin 
the Lord Lieutenant gev me?—The raggeen put a 
hand in his pocket, and hands me a tin-pinny bit!’ 

** Tis thrue for him,” said the never-failing Moll; 
‘shure I have it in the box there yet; only the child 
lost the key yesterday.” 

This was enough on one day even for me; so we 
started for the Gap, having paid Paddy somewhat 
more liberally than his Lordship. As soon as we 
got out, **Did you ever,” said William, ‘‘hear such 
a liar? Shoot a salmon with a Paticrrara a foot 


long? Why the priming would blind him. Be- 
sides, how would the horse do without his back- 
bone?” 

“True. Then you do think he told lies?” 


“It’s my opinion,” said he, stopping and looking 
like a man that had made up his mind, ‘‘that you 
ought not to believe half of what he said to-day.” 


*Literally ‘a vein,” a quagmire. ) 
By the Mass. 

tA Spring salmon, 

§A Patterraro is a small brass cannon, about a 
foot in length, used for the purposes, and in the 
way described by Paddy. Itis loaded with powder 
alone,—unless, when to produce a greater report, a 
ball of loose earth and grass is stuffed into it,—and, 
being placed on the ground, is fired off without far- 
ther precaution. The place is well chosen by him. 
On the right hand, about fifty yards above the bridge, 
are some rocks, which forma well-known station 
for firing. ‘The echoes are magnificent. But the 
salmon must have leaped to the height of forty or 
fifty feet. 

| Lord Talbot was unpopular, and had moreover 
the charaeter of not being very liveral of his money. 
This, no doubt, suggested to Paddy the incident of 
the “tinpinny bit.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


THE DISASTROUS WEDDING. 


The moon (who, by the by, is always taking such 
liberties,) was peeping most inquisitively through 
the upper shutters (the lower ones being closed) of a 
certain third story back room, of a certain house, 
situated in a certain street, in this our famous city of 
New York. And what do you suppose she sav 
there? Nota set of gamblers, risking fortune and 
reputation on a single throw. Nota merchant, cast- 
ing up his accounts—not a sick man, casting up his 
Nota dancing master, practising his steps, nor 4 
beau his attitudes. Not a musician, improving his 
airs, nor a belle her graces. Nota poet at his dreams, 
nor a philosopher at his stulies. No secret plot, no 
private marriage. None of these, and a hundred 
other things equally wonderful, did inquisitive Miss 
Moon witness. But she stared full in the face of 
Miss Katherine Willis, as she was engaged in put- 
ting the finishing stroke to a letter that lay on the 
table before he® Now, what was in the letter ! 
certainly shall not say; but Lam perfectly willing to 
tell what was on the outside of it. 
racters the most delicate and lady-like imaginable, 
appeared the words George B. Ellerton, Esq. Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia—and then came the fins 
ishing stroke I spoke of, in the form of a sort of long 
flourish, twitched off at the end with a queer little 
crook, that looked not unlike a pig’s tail. She thes 


said Moll, ‘if there is a word of lie for him!” 


There, in cha- 


took-in her hand something that resembled a pill * 
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box, 
tain a quaintity of beautiful little wafers, of all ima- 
ginable colours, from whieh she selected one of the 

urést blue, and proceeded therewith to close the 

etter. ‘Then applying some wax of the same celes- 


tial colour, she stamped it with a seal, upon which, greatest alacrity and politeness, and grabbing the as 


by looking close, and reading backwards, might be 
deciphered the words, *‘dinna forget,” one on each 


side of a funny-looking bunch, which I suppose was 


meant for a thistle, but which looked much more 
like an old broom. 

After this rather suspicious epistle was completed, 
Miss Katherine Willis undressed herself, and re- 
tired, for the morning, as it was now about ten mi- 
nutes after midnight, and she was getting to be ra- 
ther somniferously disposed. She had not, however, 
long indulged in horizontal refreshment, when she 
heard a loud knocking at the hall door, and, shortly 
after, a light tap at her own, and her sister Antoin- 
ette’s voice, bidding her to come down stairs, where 
some one awaited her, whom she would be glad to 
see. Katherine was, of course, not very long in ma- 
king her appearance in the parlour, which she was 
surprised to find open and well lighted, at that time 
of night; but nothing could exceed her surprise and 
delight at finding George B. Ellecton, Esq. seated 
on a sofa, though not quite as large as life, for he 
was somewhat thinner than when he left her about 
three months previously. But that was easily ac- 
counted for. 

It cannot be expected of me to describe the meet- 
ing. Those who have never seen the like, would 
neither understand nor believe me, and those who 
have, will know all about ft, without my telling 
them. This much, however, it may be well to men- 
tion, namely, that Miss Katherine was very, well 
pleased, on looking at Mr. George’s watch, to find 
that it was two whole hours earlier than she had 
thought. 

Bright and early the next morning, Miss Kathe- 
rine arose, with the agreeable prospect before her of 
being very busily occupied for three days, in order 
to prepare for her marriage, which was to take place 
on the fourth. So, as soon as she had despatched 
her breakfast, which she did in afew moments, hav- 
ing a most unaccountable poor appetite, she proceed- 
ed, in company with her lively sister Antoinette, to 
the very delightful task of spending a goodly quan- 
tum of money, and purchasing a goodly quantum of 
wedding finery. ‘There was scarcely a single repo- 
sitory of fashion and extravagance which Miss Ka- 
therine did not honour with her presence, and a por- 
tion of her cash:—Stewart’s, Marquand’s, and all.— 
She was in excellent spirits, and smiled most un- 
mercifully on all her acquaintance whom she met in 
the course of her rambles. Foolish girl! Little 
did she know what awaited her! She, however, at 
length completed the momentous business of the 
morning, and reached home, which, for the rest of 
the day and the two following, presented a scene of 
the most perplexing bustle and confusion. Milh- 
ners, dress-makers, shoe-makers, confectioners, ba- 
kers, jewellers, &c., too numerous to mention, were 
huddled together, with bonnets, dresses, shoes, jel- 
lies, cakes, decorations, jewels, features, flowers, 
aces, gauzes, Xc., also too numerous to mention. — 
Fvery sort of trampery you can imagine, was col- 
lected in that third story back room, Oh, it was 
dreadful! 

But Miss Katherine might be said to have been 
like one out of her senses. She did not realize her 
situation, but felt like a person ina dream. If she 
wished to thread a fine cambrie needle with sewing 
silk, she invariably found hérself trying to thread it 
with tape; and onee, she began to sew with a pin.— 
She was sure to try on her dresses bottom upwards, 
and was constantly calling her dress maker George. 
Having, at one time, occasion to go into another 
apartment, she walked on unconsciously until she 
found herself in the street, with her head bare and 
one shoe on. She had, however, proceeded but a 
few steps before she discovered her mistake, and, in 
the haste of her return, went into the wrong house. 
Poor Katherine! 


At last, however, she hardly knew how, this rapt 
young lady, found herself actually dressing for her 
bridal; the conviction of which awful certainty no 
sooner burst upon her mind, than she burst into 
tears, and it remained very doubtful how long she 
would ery, had not her sister began to laugh. And 
now the carriages were at the door, the bridal party 
were soon arranged in them, and off they drove to 
church. The ceremony was performed, the fatal 
knot tied, and Mrs. Ellerton fancied herself per- 
feetly happy; and probably, would have remained 
under thatimpression for half an hour, had not her 
bridemaid torn her glove in replacing it on her hand, 
and her clumsy groomsman, instead of handing the 
divine the nicely folded fifty dollar note, which was 
destined to be his reward for his services, gave him 
an accommodation stage-ticket. But such things 
are mere trifles; and Katherine, on her way. home, 
felt almost in a maze of felicity. Little did she 
think it was destined to be of such short duration. 
As Mrs. Ellerton, blushing in the consciousness of 
beauty, was stepping from her carriage, so busily 
was she engaged in collecting and arranging the 
folds of her dress, in order, I suppose, to prevent it 
from touching the wheels, that she dropped her 
pocket-handkerchief, which, according to all the 
Jaws of gravitation and aggravation too, took a di- 
rectly downward course, straight intothe gutter. Oh, 
that beautiful embroidered, superfine, cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, new from Stewart’s, cost six 
dollars! What did it look like now, asitlay, with 


but which, upon opening it, was found to con- | 


suffice it to say, that some days, I cannot exactly 


its better half immersed in the muddy water? But 
_it did not remain there many seconds; for a chimney- 
_ Sweeper, who was standing so near her carriage as 
to leave it a matter of doubt whether or not he 
formed a part of her suite, stepped forward with the 


yet unsoiled part of it with his dark-complexioned 
hands, presented it to her with a bow so earnest, as 
to shake the dust from his sooty cap full upon her 
Spotless dréss. ‘The ragamuffin! But such are the 
| evils of a republicangovernment. Do you suppose, 
that in England, a chimney-sweeper would have 
_ dared to stand so neara lady’s horses? Never! As 
| it was, however, it proved fortunate that the little 
fellow picked up the handkerchief, for none of the 
gentlemen seemed at all disposed to meddle with it. 

But it was destined that her misfortunes should 
nol terminate here; for, as she took the now no lon- 
ger white piece of finery, the poor thing, as if in 
shame and sorrow, began to shed muddy tears, and 
one of the black drops fell exactly upon the instep 
of one of Mrs. Etlerton’s extra-fine, open-worked, 
flesh-coloured, silk stockings, leaving a spot about 
the size of atwo shilling piece. This was the un- 
kindest eut of ali; for every one would have known 
that they came from Stewart’s, and cost at least 
three dollars. Oh most unfortunate woman! 

But my pen is unwilling (o write (there is searce- 
any ink in it,)the remaining disasters of this most dis- 
astrous marriage. How that, as Mr. Ellerton sat 
upon the sofa inthe evening, with one of Katherine’s 
hands e rather his own, for she had just given them 
to him) within one of his, he clasped it with such a 
squeeze that the ring—the wedding ring—snapped 
into two pieces. Whatadreadful sign! ButI can- 
not enlarge upon it, for [ must proceed to state, that 
as Mrs. Eilerton was dancing like a bride, that is to 
say, very languidly, she happened (by accident of 
course, ) to cast a glance ather feet, and on the way 
back to her hands, her eyes, lingering on her even- 
ing dress, seemed, all at once, to dilate with horror. 
And no wonder; tor just about halt a yard from the 
bottom of it, and equidistant from the top, (it was the 
fashion to wear them rather short,) appeared a most 
fearful and horrid array of basting threads. There 
they were, galloping around the entire cireumfe- 
rence of her robe, (no small distance, by the by, ) and 
mocking her as if in derision. What should she do? 
She did not know, and I am sure that I don’t. In the 
midst of her terror and confusion, her sister Antoi- 
nette came in haste across the room, with her face, 
partly from laughter and partly from mortification, 
as red as scarlet, and directing her attention to her 
right foot, disclosed to her vision, a litth—(hem!) 
what shall I say?—-a little place about the size of a 
sixpence where———! Oh, how she wished that 
she had kept on her open-worked stockings! and be- 
sides, those she now wore were not flesh-coloured. 
Now was the time to faint, and she probably would 
have done so, for the room was full of company, and 
it would have appeared very interesting; but just at 
this moment the dance was over, and her shoe-string 
happening to break, she had areal excuse for leaving 
the room. So much for getting married. 

Who, that knows any thing about it, is not aware 
that the first few days, or week, or fortnight, of the 
honey-moon, are asuccession of the most unenviable 
and perplexing contusions? That, midst balls, par- 
ties, country expeditions, calls, compliments, wed- 
ding cake, bridal favours, and head-ache, the poor 
bride almost loses her senses. So it was with the un- 
fortunate Katherine. She did not know whether she 
were sleeping or waking, every thing seemed so 
confused and indistinct. She wished more than a 
dozen_times a day, that she had never been married. 
Poor thing! it could not be helped now. And, then 
again, She was always making such queer blunders. 
lia gentleman observed to her, ‘‘It is a very fine 
morning, Mrs, Ellerton,” she was sure to reply, 
‘Thank you, sir.” **Do you intend visiting the 
springs??? ** Not any, thank you, sir.”? No matter 
what the observation or question was, the answer 
was almost invariably, ‘*’hank you, sir.” 

But it is useless to enumerate ail these little things; 


tell how many, after her marriage, Mrs. Ellerton 
was awaitiaog the return of her husband, who had 
been absent all the morning, which, considering that 
the honey-moon was not yet over, was certainly ra- 
ther curious and alarming. Prensently, however, 
she heard the front door open, and the well-known 
step coming rather slowly up the stair. She ad- 
vanced eagerly toward the door, with both arms ex- 
tended, according to rule. But what a looking ob- 
ject met her view! It was her husband, most un- 
doubtedly; but such a husband! His clothes soiled 
and torn, his face exhibited evident symptoms of 
having been intimately acquainted with the dirt, his 
mouth was bloody, his head bruised, and, worse than 
all the rest, one of his front teeth, his beautiful white 
feeth, was missing. Who can blame Katherine for 
not hugging him? She started from the embrace of 
such a horrid looking lord and master, screamed 
and fainted! Then came a vague, floating, dreamy 
sort of sensation; and on recovering, she found her- 
self in another room, lying on a sofa; and the first 
object that met her gaze, was her beloved, dirty hus-. 
band, extended upyn the bed, and surrounded by 
doctors, nurses, leeches, and all the et cetera of a 
violent and dangerous illness; while at the foot of 
his couch sat her sister Antoinette, laughing most 
immoderately. To Katherine’s eager inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case, Antoinette replied, that 
some one, who, it appears, did not cherish the same 


him down in the street, and that his wounds and 
bruises, together with a sarplus of wine, which it 
appeared he had on hand, ahd caused an inflammatory 
fever, from which is was doubtful if he ever recover- 
ed, Poor Katherine exhibited the accustomed 
portion of distraction and anxiety at this unexpected 
intelligence; she thought that she had never loved 
him halt so well, as at thismoment; and knew that she 
would go crazy, ifhe were taken from her. Alto- 
gether it wasa most affecting scene. Oh, whata 
contrast between the young, beautiful, and happy 
creature, who, bat afew weeks since, had smiled so 
sweetly, laughed so lightly, and spent so much mo- 
ney; and the pale, anxious, and trembling Mrs. El- 
lerton, who was now bending over the sick bed of her 
husband, with her face bathed in tears, her heart al- 
most breaking, and her beautiful curls all matted and 
stiff, from the deluge of camphor which had been 
poured upon them, 

The physicians positively assured the family, that 
unless Mr. Elierton should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible, he would not live until morning. So father, 
mother, sister, brother, nurse, and all, immediately 
left the room, and Mrs, Ellerton, for the first time 
in her life, found herself alone witha sick person. 
This was kindness, with a witness. However, she 
mace the best of it; and left no means untried that 
might administer to his comfort; and ere long had 
the extreme satisfaction of seeing him in a sort of 
uneasy slumber. Then, sitting down beside the bed, 
she resigned herself to her meditations and kept as 
silent asa mouse. This seemed to have the most; 
salutary effect upon Mr. Ellerton, for, in afew mo- 
ments, he began to snore most powerfully, and so 
loudly, that Katherine was afraid he would wake 
himself up. 

Just at this moment her sister Antoinette burst the 
door rudely open, and stamping intothe room, bawl- 
ed out, ** Why Kate, you good-for-nothing, lazy 
thing! how many times more must you be called to 
breakfast? Father has gone to the store, the coffee 
is almost cold, and brother Edward ‘says, he wont 
wait another minute for your letter.” 

The unfeeling wretch! 

**Oh, Antoinette,” sighed poor Katherine, in a 
low whisper, ‘* pray don’t make so much noise.— 
Just hand me that dose of medicine. Oh dear.” 

**Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Antoinette, skipping 
across the room, with no light step, ** I'll give you a 
dose that will bring you to your senses.” 


the shadowy fragments of original and real life, which 
he has used in composing his work, and any task of 
this kind must, of course, be still more difficult in 
another party,'writing at the distance of a generation. 
Among the facts, however, which must have gone to 
the composition of ‘* Tam O’Shanter,” there is one, 
never yet noticed, which probably suggested a tail- 
piece, with which the diabolic panorama is conclud- 
ed. Douglas Graham had, it seems, a good gray 
mare, which was very much identified with his own 
appearance. One day, being in Ayr, he tied the 
animal to a ring at the door of a public house, where, 
contrary to his original intention, he tarried so long, 
that the boys, in the meantime, plucked away the 
whole of his mare’s tail, for the purpose of mak- 
ing fishing-lines. It was not till next morning, when 
he awoke from a protracted bouse, that the circum- 
stance was discovered by his son, who came in, ery- 
ing that the mare had lost her tail. Graham, when 
he comprehended the amount of the disaster, was, it 
scems, so much bew.ldered as to its cause, that he 
could only attribute it, after a round oath, to the 
agency of witches. There can be no doubt, we 
think, that this affair, working in Burns’ recollec- 
tion, was seized upon to serve asthe catastrophe 
to astory, of which the main part, it is well known, 
was a fireside legend, respecting a person of un 
known name and character.— English paper. 


TRIAL OF CLOUGH. 
Correspondence of the Philadelphia Gazette. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 
_ Wednesday, May 29. 

Gentlemen,—This little town is in a bustle alto- 
gether unexampled in its history, in consequence of 
the approaching trial of Joel Clough, for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Hamilton, at Bordentown, On Tuesday 
the Grand Jury met, received their charge from 
Chief Justice Hornblower, and at five the same af- 
ternoon, came into court with a true bill against 
Clough. He was immediately taken from the prison 
to the Court House, attended by an immense con- 
course of strangers and citizens, and placed at the 
bar. The indictment was. read to him by John 
White, Attorney General for the State; after which 
the usual question was asked as to guift or innocence, 
to which he replied in a faint voice, scarcely audible 
to half of those present, ‘I am not guilty.” The 
Court House, as you may well suppose, was crowded 
| to suffocation by those whom curiosity had drawa to 

Something between a sigh and a groan burst from | the spot. Clough was dressed in a suit of deep 
the lips of Katherine, and she raised her head from | black, too well befitting his most unhappy situation; 
the dying bed of her husband, just in time to receive 4 his appearance was pale and emaciated, no doubt the 
the plentiful contents of a tumbler of cold water full} consequence of sleepless nights and equally hapless 
in her face. She shivered, gasped, and awoke. ‘Oh, | days, yet his whole demeanor during the short time 
Antoinette,” said she, ‘*1 have had such a frightful | he appeared in court, was remarkably proper, being 
dream.” modest, yet manly, and free from any trepidation 


Her first sensation was that of relief, her next that} Whatever. 
of anger, because her hair was out of curl, and the 
stiffening out of her night-gown sleeves: but, raising 
herself in a passion from her bed, she no sooner saw 
her figure reficeted in an opposite mirror, all drip- 
ping and Judicrous, as it certainly appeared, than 
both sisters burst into a hearty laugh. 

Miss Katherine was soon dressed and in the par- 
lour, where her dream was speedily related, amidst 
the loud laughs of her sister, the provoking hints of 
Edward, and the sly looks of her cousis Gertrude; 
who bade her remember, that there was nothing 
worse than going to bed immediately after writing a 
love-letter—except waking upin a dripping perspi- 
ration. The coffee was swallowed, the letter sent 
on its destined errand, and in a month they were 
married. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Rome—A morning in the studio of Thorwalsden— 
colossal statue of the Saviour—statue of Byron— 
Gibson’s rooms—Cupid and Psyche—Hylas with 
the river nymphs—Palazzo Spada—statue of 
Pompey—Borghese palace—portrait of Ceasar 
Borgia—Dossi’s Psyche—Sacred and Profane 
Love—room devoted to Venuses—the society of 
Rome, ete. 

I have spent a morning in the studio of Thorwals- 
den. Heis probably the greatest sculptor now liv 
ing. A colossal stutue of Christ, thought by many 
to be his masterpiece, is the prominent object as yon 
enter. Itisa noble conception—the mild majuety 
of a Saviour expressed in a face of the most digni- 
fied haman beauty. Perhaps his full length statue of 


TAM O’SHANTER. 


It may be appropriately mentioned, that the origi- 
nal of Tam O’Shanter, was an individaal named 
Douglas Graham, a Carrick farmer. Shanter is a 
farm on the Carrick shore, near Kirkoswald, which 
Graham long possessed. ‘The man was in sober, or 
rather drunken truth, the *‘bletherin’, blusterin’ blel- 
lum” that the poet has described; and his wife was 
as veritably a lady who most anxiously discouraged 
drinking in her husband. Burns, whena boy, spent 
some time in Kirkoswald, in the house of a mater- 
nal uncle, who at once practised the craft of a miller, 
and sold home-brewed ale. ‘To this house, Graham 
and his brother-in-law, the farmer of Duquhat, 
(which lies between Kirkoswald and Shanter) used 
to resort; and finding in Burns some qualities, which, 
boy as he was, recommended him to their attention, 
they made him every thing but their drinking com- 
panion. Sometimes, the two topers, tired of ale, 
which they said was rather cold for the stomach, 
would adjourn to Duquhat, and correct their na- 
tive liquor with good brandy, which at that time was 
supplied by smugglers to every house in Carrick at 
a price nextto nominal. Burns would accompany 
them in these migrations, an observant boy, inspect- 
ing the actions of his dotard seniors. After perhaps 
spending half a night at Duquhat, the farmer of that 
place, with Buras, would accompany Graham to 
Shanter; but as the idea of the ‘ sulky sullen dame” 
rose in their minds, a debate would arise as to the 
propriety of venturing, even in full strength, into the 
house, and Graham, perhaps, would, after all, re- 
turn to Duquhat, and continue the debauch till next 
day, content to put off the present evil, even at the 
hazard of encountering it in an accumulated form af- 
terwards. Such were the opportunities offorded to 
the poet of observing the life of the Carrick farmers 
of those days. 

It is not easy, even for the actual writer of a fic- 


respect for her husband that she did, had knocked 


liyron is inferior to some of his other works, but it 
interested me, and I spent most of my time in look 
ing at it. It was taken from life, and my friend, Mr. 
Auchmuty, who was with me, and who had seen 
Byron frequently on board one of our ships of war st 
Leghorn, thought it the only faithful likeness he had 
ever seen. The poet is dressed oddly enough, in a 
morning frock coat, cravat, pantaloons, and shoes; 
anil, unpromising as these materials would seem, the 
statue is classic and elegant to a very high degree.— 
His coat is held by the two centre buttons in front, 
(a more exquisite cut never came from the hands of a 
ondon tailor,) swelled out a litle Mbove and below 
by the fleshy roundness of his figure; his cravat is 
tied loosely, leaving his throat bare, (which, by the 
way, both in the statue and the original, was very 
beautifully chiseled, ) and he sits upon a fragment of 
a column, with a book in one hand and a pencil in 
the other. A man reading a pleasant poem among 
the ruins of Rome, and looking up to reflect upon a 
fine passage before marking it, would assume the 
attitude and expression exactly. The face has half 
a smile upon it, and, differing from the Apollo faces 
usually drawn for Byron, is finer, and more expres 


“sive of his character than any Lever met with. Thore 


walsden is a Dane, and is beloved by every one for 
his simplicity and modesty. Idid not seehim. 

We were afterwards at Gibson’s rooms. This 
gentleman is an English artist, apparently about 
thirty, and full of genius. He has taken some pore 
traits which are esteemed admirable; but his princi- 
pal labour has been thrown upon the most beautiful 
fables of antiquity. His various groups and bas re- 
liefs of Cupid and Psyche are worthy the beauty of 
the story. His chief d’oeuvre, I think, isa group of 
three figures, representing the boy “‘Ifylas with the 
river nymphs. » He stands between them with the 
piteher in his hand, startled with their touch, and 


tion, to point out the skeleton ideas and incidents, | listening to their persuasions. The smaller of the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


two female figures is an almost matchless conception 
of loveliness. Gibson went round with us kindly, 
and I was delighted with his modesty of mannerand 
the apparently completely poetical character of his 
mind. He has a noble head, a lofty forehead well 
marked, and 4 mouth of finely mingled strength 
and mildness. 

We devoted this morning to palaces. At the Pa- 
lazzo Spada, we saw the statue of Pompey, at the 
base of which Cesar fell. Antiquaries dispute its 
authenticity, but the evidence is strong enough for 
a poetical belief; and if it were not, one’s time is not 
lost, for the statue isa majestic thing; and well 
worth the long walk necessary to see it. The mu-' 
tilated arm, and the hole in the wall behind, re- 
mind one of the ludicrous fantasy of the French, who 
carried it to the Forum to enact ‘‘Brutus” at iis 


base. 
The Borghese Palace is rich in pictures. The 
portrait of Cantar Borgia, by Titian, is one of the 


most striking. It represents that accomplished vil- 
lain with rather slight features, and barring a look 
of cool determination about his well formed lips, 
with rather a prepossessing countenance. One detects 
in it the capabilities of such a character ae his, alter 
the original is mentioned; but otherwise he might 
pass for a handsome gallant, of no more dangerous 
trait than a fiery temper.. Just beyond it is a very 
strong contrast ina figure of Psyche, by Dossi, of | 
Ferrara. She is coming on tip toe, with the lamp, to 
see her lover. The Cupid asleep is not so well done; 
but for an image of a real woman, unexaggerated and 
lovely, I have seen nothing which pleases me bet- 
ter than the Psyche. Opposite it hangs a very cele- 
brated Titian, representing ‘‘ Sacred and profane 
Love.” Two female figures are sitting by a well— 
one quite nude, with her hair about her shoulders, 
and the other dressed, and coiffed a la mode, but 
looking less modest to my eye than her undraped 
sister. It is little wonder, however, that aman who 
could paint his own daughter in the embraces of a 
satyr, (a revolting picture, which I saw in the Bar- 
berigo palace, at Venice,) should tail indrawing the 
face of Virtue. ‘The colouring of the picture is ex- 
quisite, but the design is certainly a failure. 

The last room in the palage is devoted to Venuses 
—all very naked and very bad. There might be 
forty, I think, and nota limb among them that one’s 
eye would rest upon with the least pleasure for a 
single moment. 2 

‘he society of Rome is, of course, changing con- 
tinually. At this particular season, strangers from 
every part of the continent are beginning to arrive, 
and it promises to be pleasant. 1 have been at most 
of the parties during the fortnight that I have been 
here, but find them thronged with priests, and with 
only the resident society, which is ddll. Cards and 
conversation with peopte one never saw before, and 
will certainly never see again, are heavy pastimes. 
I start for Florence to-morrow, and shall return to 
Rome for Holy Week, and the spring months. 


_ FAMINE AT THE CAPE DE VERDS. 


A letter has been received at the Department of | 


State, Washington, from the Governor of the Cape 
de Verd Islands. The Governor returns the warm- 
est thanks for the liberal donations that have been 
forwarded from this country, but expresses the 
opinion that during the whole of the present year, 
and the beginning of the next, the islands will con- 
tinue under the influence of the dreadful scourge 
which has devastated them. He says: 


The rains having failed in the months of August, 
September and October, when they are most propi- 
tious here to vegetation, they came afterwards so late 
and out of season, onthe following months, that all 
the toils by which the husbandman strived to make 
use of them for new sowings were frustrated; conse- 
qnently the crop of corn having failed completely, 
that of beans is so defective as will hardly answer 
for the support of the inhabitants for four months, 
notwithstanding the considerable diminution of their 
number. To maintain themselves during the other 
months, they have no other means than the import- 
ed provisious; but money is so entirely exhausted 
; among these excéssively poor inhabitants; that ever. 
‘ this uncertain resource will hardly avail one tenth 
of the population. Consequently, it is only from 
the beneficence of the Portuguese Government, or” 
from the admirable philanthropy of the generous 
American nation, that the public salvation of these 
unhappy Insulars can be hoped for. 

It will be seen from this that the inhabitants of 
the Cape de Verd Islands are still suffering under the 
horrors of famine, and we trust therefore, that the 
philanthropic and charitable of this country will yet 
-* spare them something for the relief of their suffer- 

ings. 

New Hampshire.—By the official canvass of the 

votes for Senators in New Hampshire, it appears 

that the following gentlemen are elected, Daniel P. 

Brown, Abel Brown, Jesse Carr, Cyrus Barton, 

James Farrington, Peter Woodbury, Jacob Tuttle, 

‘ Austin Corbin, Caleb Blodgett, Jared W, Williams. 
e- There are two vacancies, one in the 6th, and another 
j in the 9th district. In the former, the two hi 
:: candidates are Warren Lovell and Samuel Tilton, 
7 and in the other James Wilson, Jr. and Samuel 
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SELECT POETRY. 


THE DUEL,—a serious BaLLap, 
BY THOMAS HOOD, 
‘ Like the two Kings of Brentford smelling at one nosegay.’ 
in Brextford town of old renown, 
“There lived a Master Bray, 
Who fell in love wih Lucy Bell, 
And so did Mr. Day. 


To see her ride from Hammersmith, 
By all it was allowed, 

Sucn fair outsides are seldom seen, 
Such Angels ona Cloud. 


Said Mr. Bray to Mr. Day, 
You choose to rival ine, 

And court Miss Be!l, but there your court 
No thoroughfare shalibe. 


Unless you now give up your suit, 
You may repent your love; 

I who have shot a pigeon match, 
Can shoot a turtle dove. 


Say pray before you woo her more, 
Consider what youdo; 

If you pop aught to Lucy Bell— 
pop it into you. 


Said Mr. Day to Mr. Bray, 
Your threats 1 quite explode 
One who has been a volunteer, 
Knows how to prime and load. 


And so I say to you unless 
Your passion quiet keeps, 

I who have shot and hit bull's eyes, 
May chance to hit a sheep's. 


Now gold is of for silver changed, | 
And that for copper red ; 

But these two went away to give 
Each other change for lead. 


But first they sought a friend a-piece, 
This pleasant thought to give— 

When they were dead, they thus should have 
Two seconds still to live. 


To measure out the pone not long 
The seconds then forbore, 

And having taken one rash step, 
They took a dozen more. 


They next prepared each iis 
Against the deadly strife, 

By putting in the prime of death 
Against the prime of life. 


Now all was ready for the foes, 
But when they took their stands, 
Fear made them tremble so they tound 
They both were shaking hands. 


Said Mr. D. to Mr. B. 
Here one of us may fall, 

And like St. Paul's Cathedral now, 
Be doomed to have a ball. 


I do confees I did attach 
Misconduct to your name ; 

If I withdraw the charge, will then 
Your ramrod do the same ? 


Said Mr. B. I do agree— ° 
But think of Honor’s Courts ! . 

If we go off without a shot, 
There will be strange reports. 


But look, the morning now 1s bright, 
ea cloudy it begun ; 
_Wh 


can’t we aim above, as if 
e had call’d out the sun? 


So up into the harmless air, 
Their bullets they did send ; 

And may all other duels have 
That upshot in the end! 


WORLDLINESS—srx J. MossrE. 
I. 


How cold my fancies grow—how weak my hope! 
No more the vague, delicious day-dreanis come, 
Which blessed me as [lay upon the slope 

Of the green hillock, near my far off home, 
And sketched, with heated faucy, year by year, 
What was to be my wonderful career ! 


II. 


I mock these visions now, with saddest smile, 
I even disdain the houours I then craved : 
Ambition’s baubles me no more beguile, 

And when I read the life of one who braved 
Pain—peril—death! to gain a glorious name, 
i sneer, and ask the value of all fame. 


In those gone years whene’er the poet's lay 
with hig! praise of friendship and love's truth, 
How I pored o'er the page the livelong day! 
Where are the vanished feelings of my youth? 
That which, of yore, called forth my tears and sighs, 
i rarely read—or read to criticize. 


IV. 


And how my blood leaped through my glowing veins! 
With what intense delight my heart was stirred 
By music’s solemn sounds or martial strains! 
And was I not as happy as a bird 
Fiying from tree to tree 1n his first May— 
Whene’er—oh! joy of joys—! saw a play. 


Vv. 


Once, when a mere declaimer ranted loud 
About his country’s wrongs, and his desire 

To aid her—there were none amid the crowd 
Who could, like me, the orator admire— 


Wild. 


That words at which my 


vi. 


Now when | hear a master spirit speak, 


Coldly 1 ‘isten, and each sentence weigh, 


And the enthusiasin’s grown so weak 


Which to man-worship could the boy betray, 


Now, merely make me praise the speaker's att. 
Vil. 


*T18 a sad lot to outlive each illusion, 


Aud at all struggles, save for gold —to scoff, 


To banish every bright or sweet delusion— 


I'll strive to shake this woridly wisdom off: 
And be a trusting—dreaming boy again: 


From the New York American. 
DREAM. 


Young Lesbia slept. Her glowing check 
Was op her po ished ari reposing, 
And slumber closed those faial eyes, 
Which keep so many eyes trom closing. 


For even Cupid, when fatigued 

Of playing with his bow and arrows, 
Will harmless furl his weary wings, 

And nestle with his mother’s sparrows. 


Young Lesbia slept—and visions gay 
Before her dreaming soul were glancing, 
Like sights that in the moon-beams show, 
When fairies on the green are dancing. 


And first, amid a joyous throng, 

She seemed to move in festive measure, 
And many a courtly worshipper, 
That waited*on her queenly pleasure. 


And then—by one of those strange turns 


She was a planet in the sky, 
And they were stars around her beaming. 


Yet hardly had that lovely light, 

To which ne cannot bere belp kneeling, 
Its radiance in the vault above 

Been for a few short hours revealing. 


When like a blossom from the bough 

By some remorseless whirlwind riven, 
Swiftly upon its lurid path, 

*T'was back to earth like lightning driven. 


Yet brightly still, though coldly, there 

Those other stars were calmly shining, 

As if they did not miss the rays 

That were but now with their own twining. 


And half with pique, and baif with pain, 

To be from that gay chorus parting, 

Young Lesbia from her dream awoke, 

With swelling heart and tear drop starting. 


INTERPRETATION. 


Had she but thought of those below, 

Who thus wefe left with breasts benighted, 
Till Heav’n dismissed that star to earth, 

By which alone our hearts are lighted— 


Or liad she recollected, when ~ 
Each virtue from the world departed, 
How Hops, the dearest, came again, 
And staid to cheer the lonely hearied : 


Sweet Lesbia could not thus have grieved, 
From that cold dazziing throng to sever, 

And yield her warm young heart again, 
To those that prize its worth fore ver. 


THE WATERS OF MARAH,. 


therefore the name of it was called Marah.” 


ing, ‘what shall we drink?’ 


sweet. ”’ 


And there she knelt in silent agony ; 
Her snowy arins lifted in fervent prayer; 
Not beautiful—if bloom, and briliiancy 
And all the gay accoutrement of happiness 
Must be accounted beauty, for her brow 
Was ghastly pale, and damp and cold, like marble— 
—Her lips was parched, e’en as its very breath 
Were fever: aud a shadow, like tod ath, 
Hung o'er the midnight hue of her dark eyes; 
And tears, and light, and gioom were blended there. 
—That beautiful young Israelite!—Sileut 
And sad she knelt, and lifted up her heart 
iu deep devotion for her dying father; 
Sie watch'd his Closing eye—his burning gasp 
That drank the air as if each breath brought hope— 
Aud with h. pe, health—and with health, happiness: 
She mark’d the big vein swell upon his brow, 
As With the feverisli jonging of disease, 
He cail'd for water. Is there a tie 
Like to that last and dearest link of nature— 
That holy speli ot love, that binds the hearts 
Of we sick pareut and the duteous child ? 
Yet she despaired not: in that hour of wo 
Religion siullupheld what nature prostrated. 
Again she rose; again she went to swell 
The bitter stream of Marah with her tears, 
And yet again returned as hopelessly. 
ln that chill loneliness she felt the presence 
Of Israei’s God—again she prayed for water 
With the warin earnestness an‘ heavenly flame 
That burn’d within her sou! and swell’d her heart 
Almost to bursting. Mer long clust’ring hair 
Fell as a cloud around her, and it streamed 
In raven masses o’er her father’s pillow, 
And while despair and hope fough! desperately, 
Though silently and strongly,in the core 
Of her pure pious heart, she felt the spirit 
Of Heaven's chosen nation rise within her, 
And even as she prayed, a beam of faith 
Gieamed on her soul, and lighted up her eye, 
With a warm sun ray of pure piety. 
Once more she poured her heart to Abram’s God— 


Was it of joy, or wo, or thankfulness? 
A shout of triumph and of gratitude! 
And with an eye of smiles, and face that beam’d 


I laugh to think on’t now—that I did not li 
‘Until be went—to touch him with my finger 


Ail over radiant with the light of joy, 


warm tears then swouid start 


That witch the mind so whea we're dreaming — 


** Let him not die’? ——she heard a sound without— 


Nor with the sated monarch say—‘all things are vain !" 


** And when they came to Marah, they could not. 
drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter; 


** And the people murmured against Moses, sayz 
And he cried unto the 
Lord, and the Lord showed him a tree, which when 
he had east into the waters, the waters were made 


One came in eagerly—he bore a cu 
Of purest water: “ Oh! rejoice, rejoice! 
Moses had sweetened all the bitter waters 


Of poisonous Marah! see, it flows apace, 
Refreshing and delicious!" 


She raised her heavy eye, as dimm'd it shone 
Through burning tears—but soon with lifted band 
She dash'd afar those trembling gems of sofrow, 
Ah! who shall tell her joy when first she bath'd 
Her father’s feverish temples; give him drink, 
Fresh from the flowing river; saw him smile ‘ 
Once more on heaven's glory ; taste again 
The breath of health, and meet with gratitude | 
The laughing sunshine.— 


True, the maiden wept, 
But there was happiness even in her tears, 
Affection, and deep thankfulness, and love— 
A rainbow beam of joy piayed o’er her face, 
And smiles shone through those tear drops of her soul— 
—Tihe sun-light of the mind on the heart's dew. 


AKKA. 


MARRIED. 

On the 2d inst. by the Mr. Kylie, Mr. WM. A. RAY. 
MOND, to Miss ELIZA CARNEBY, both of this city. 

Ou Tuesday evening, 2ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
Mr EDWARD WHBELAN, to Miss SARAH PURNELL 
daughter of Lemuel Franklin, Esq. 

Also, at the same time, by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, Mr. 
ROBERT HOWELL, to Miss CATHERINE, daughter of 
Leiauel Franklin, Esq. all of this city. 

[With the above named parties we had the pleasure of 
drinking a glass of wine, and partaking of an excellent 
pound cake. We tender to tiein our most sincere wishes 
fur their continued happines and prosperity. | 

in Doylestown,’on the 16th inst. by the Kev. Mr. Aaron 
Mr. JOHN CHILCOTE, of Piniadelphia county, to Miss 
HANNAH PICKER, of Bucks county. 

Ou Friday, 3d inst. in Washington county, by the Rey. 
Dr. Biack, Mr. JOHN BROWN, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
ANN GALBRAITH, of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening, ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Living- 
ston, JOHN CONSTABLE, Esq. of Schenectady, N. Y. to 
Miss ALIDA VAN RENSSELAER, danghter of Elisha 
Kane, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 23d instant, by the Rev. Bisho 
Kendrick, Mr. HENRY BOHLEN, to Miss EMILY M. 
daughter of J. J. Borie, of this city. 

Un Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr. James, 
RICHARD MORGAN, to Miss AMANDA, daughter of 
Mr. Lambert Keating, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Samuel G. 
Winchester, Mr. CHARLES J. HASTINGS, formerly of 
Boston, to Miss HANNAH L. MADDOUCK, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Wm. Moore, Mr. 
DANIEL EVELAND, to Miss ELIZABETH FOLCROD, 
all of this city. 

On the evening of the 12th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
dier, Mr. ANDREW KIRKPATRICK, to Miss MARY 
ANN RUBERTS. 

On the evening of the 23d inst. by the same, Mr. THOS. 
INGRAHAM, to Miss SABELLA MANDERSON, both 
of Manayunk. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. B. H. Rice, D. D. the 
Rev. JOHN B. SPOTSWOUD, of Petersburg, Virginia, to 
SARAH, daughter of the late William 8. Willing, of this 
city 

On Fifth-day, 23d inst. at Friends’ Meeting, Wilming. 
ton, Del. WILLIAM E. GEORGE, of Blockley, Philade!- 


phia county, to HANNAH, daughters of Wm. Poole, late 
of the former place. ; 

On Tuesday evening, 21st inst.in Brooklyn, by the Rev. 
B. C. Cutler, GEO. M. LEE, of the U. 8. Navy, to Miss 
ARABELLA M'CLUNEY. 

On Tuesday eveaing, 2ist inst. at St. John’s Church, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hugiies, Mr. JOULN BARR, to Miss CATH- 
ERINE JANE ENGLISH, both of this city. 


On the 1th inst. at St. Paul's Church, New York, by 


date Farm, Bucks county, Pa. to Miss CORNELIA 
KNOX, daughter of thelate Mr. James Knox, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

At New York, on Thureday evening, hy the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, Mr. GEO. GIBSON, of Philadelphia, to MARIA 
FARQUHAR, youngest daughter of Wm. H. Jephson, — 
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q. 

On Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Gilbert Liv. _ 
ington, Mr. GEORGE KERN, of thiscity, to Miss MAL- 
GARET JOHNSTON, of Wilmington, Del. 

At Richmond, Va. on the 22d inst. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Moore, JOUN BIDDLE CHAPMAN Esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia, to MARY GABRIELLA RANDOLPH, the 
adopted daughted of Dr John Brockenbrough. 

On the 5th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. J.C. 
BOY LE, to Mrs. 8. A. FARSON, all of this city. 

On Wednesday, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, THOS. 
REYNOJWDS, to FRANCES GRAY, widow of the late 
Jolin Gray, all of this city. 


DIED. 


James Swaiin. 
On Wednesday, 22d inst. atter a long and painful ill- 
ness, Miss MARY COLLINS, in the 39th year of her age. 
In Smyrna, Vel. on Tuesday morning, Zist inst. in the 
Qist year of her age, after a short but painful jliness, Mrs. | 


George 8S. Shugart. 

On Tuesday morsing, EDWARD H. son of Hiram and 
Susan M. Simmons, aged 2 years, 1 month and 5 days. 

On Thursday, 23d inst. after a short. but severe illness, 
Mrs. ANN HILL, consort of the late Robert Hill, in the 
40th year of her age 

On Wednesday, of consumption, MARY MILNOR, in 
the 22d year of her age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 22d inst. after a lingering i!) 
ness, which he bore with christian fortitude, CHAKLLS 
B. LONG, in the 25th year of his age. 

On Wednescay morning, MARY ANN, daughter of M. 
A. Wi kinson, aged 10 months and 6 days. ; 
On the 23d inst. SAMUEL DOBSON, in the 84th yea! 

of his age. 

In New Orleans, on Friday morning, 3d inst. afters 
short but severe illness, about the 29th year of ber age 
Mrs. ANN, wife of John J. Parker, house carpenter, for: 
erly of Philadelphia, and daughter of the late Bunyst 
Cope, of the State of New Jersey. 

On night, 25th instant/Mr. BENJAMIN W 
CLA 

On Friday afternoon, after a short illness, JOHN 
MORGAN, in the 3)st year of his age. : 

On Monday moruivg, at a quarter before nine o'clock 
THOMAS LATIMER, Esq. who has for some mount! 
been in a lingering state, and one of our most estiimab't © 

| and valuable citizens. 


the Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Dr. A. L. GREGORY, of Eden+ oo 


On Monday moruing, Mrs. JOSEPHINE, wife of Mr. 


LOUISA, wite of Mr, Andrew M‘Cali, and daughter of 


| 
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